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FOREWORD 


While giving no sign of effectively relinquishing power, Franco continued 
to nourish the belief that he was preparing to restore the monarchy and put 
young Prince Juan Carlos on the throne. The monarchists remained hopelessly 
divided, for not only did Prince Juan assert that he and not his son was the 
rightful heir to the throne, but the Carlists, having broken their pact with 
the Alphonists, whom they denounced as usurpers, could not agree among them- 
selves which tradionalist pretender to support. Spain had hoped to be a 
tertius gaudens by siding with Morocco in its dispute with France, but it at 
last realized that the bell had been tolling for it too; there were signs 
that the two European powers were evolving a common African policy. Spain 
likewise made a $20 million trade agreement with Poland, and Franco talked 
less and less about defending Christianity against Russia. 


Much is heard of Portugal's relationship with England, Spain, and Brazil, 
but the visit to Lisbon of Ernest George Jansen, Governor-General of the Union 
of South Africa, called attention to the inevitably close relationship between 
the two powers which share most of southern Africa. They are cooperating 
actively and happily, despite the abyss between their policies regarding the 
native peoples. Portugal won a moral victory in the Goa issue when India 
refused again to recognize the jurisdiction of the Hague court in this matter. 


The game of trying to identify el tapado (Mexico's unknown President 
designate) had gone on so long that it had become a national joke. Honest 
and impractical as ever, Narciso Bassols made the astounding suggestion that 
the qualifications of presidential candidates should be publicly discussed, 
while PAN leader Gémez Morin stressed the PRI's failure to control inflation, 
and the inadequacy of the government's agricultural policy which has forced 
Mexico to import one million tons of maize this year. Cardenas replied by 
saying that, in Yucatan for example, which he had just visited, the ejido 
system had not failed, as the enemies of the government maintained. 


The decision to hold the Guatemalan presidential elections on October 20 
caused political groups to crystallize. Policies were formulated and presi- 
dential candidates began to emerge; most prominent were ‘ormer Chief Justice 
Miguel Ortiz Passarelli, who appeared as the political heir to Castillo Armas, 
and Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, who had been Ambassador to Colombia. Meanwhile, 
the assassination of Castillo Armas remained a mystery, one of the many 
murders of leaders during the last decade which the authorities have chosen 
not to investigate too closely. The completion of the project to control the 
waters of Lake Guija assured a steady supply of water for the Lempa River 
hydroelectric station, which is so important in El Salvador's economy. 
Honduras moved toward constitutional government as the military junta scheduled 
for September elections for the constituent assembly. It has become a rite in 
Latin American countries recovering from dictatorships to go through the tedi- 
ous procedure of revising the constitution, as though the letter of the law 
had been the cause of the breakdown of democracy; whether Honduras, like 
Colombia and Argentina, was wise in thus postponing elections for an effective 
legislative assembly remained to be seen. Nicaragua's President Somoza cannot 
constitutionally succeed himself, but despite his denials there were rumors 
that he planned to obviate this proviso, in the tradition of Middle American 
caudillos. 
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The peace of San José de Costa Rica was violently disturbed when oppo- 
nents of Figueres attacked the congress building and inflicted serious damage, 
forcing the police to repel the mob. The pretext given by the trouble-makers 
was that they were intent on preventing Figueres from ordering the destruction 
of the congress building, which they described as a symbol of Costa Rican 
history. The facts are that the congress building is a decrepit shack and 
that a U.N. city planning commission recommended that a new capitol be built 
in the government section of the replanned town, and that this be financed by 
selling the present site to a bank, since it is located in the proposed bank- 
ing district. It is strange to defend a national heritage by wrecking it, as 
the opposition tried to do. Demagoguery of this kind can endanger Costa 
Rican democracy, and, even if it fails to destroy it, Costa Rica's unique 
reputation in Middle America may be in jeopardy. 


At the Seventh Pan American Highway Congress in Panama City, more latino- 
americano, Mexican delegate Rémulo O'Farrill proposed a solution for financing 
the "Darien gap,"' namely to let the United States pay the bulk of the cost, 
while Mexico's share would be virtually nothing. The surprise which was evi- 
dent when the U.S. delegation refused to accept this proposal showed again 
how deeply ingrained in the Latin American mind is that belief that for some 
unspecified reason the United States should pay for everything. 


Although Fidel Castro's campaign in the Sierra Maestra had lost its 
impetus and he himself some of the aureola of a hero, President Batista's 
popularity sank to a low ebb. On August 1 he suspended constitutional guaran- 
tees and imposed press censorship, thus incurring the wrath of the Inter- 
American Press Association of which Cuban Guillermo Martinez Marquez was 
president. When Anwerican Ambassador Earl E. T. Smith visited Santiago, anti- 
Batista demonstrators shouting "liberty, liberty" were roughly treated by the 
police. Ambassador Smith expressed his regrets, and the Batista government 
accused him of interfering in Cuban affairs, hoping vainly to cast Batista in 
the role of a patriotic Cuban defending his country against U.S. interference. 
In Haiti, chaos developed as the elections approached, although the military 
junta tried to rule the country with an iron fist. Héctor B. Trujillo was 
formally inaugurated as President of the Dominican Republic, but no one paid 
much attention to him; his brother the Generalissimo was the principal actor 
at the show and in the country. The well-paid investigation of the Galindez- 
Murphy case by a trio of U.S. lawyers, Baron, Ernst and Munson, was already 
discredited, and observers wondered how reputable U.S. lawyers could accept 
funds given in this unusual fashion. In the Puerto Rican feud between Gover- 
nor Mufioz Marin and university chancellor Benitez, the former's easy approach 
seemed to be more effective than the tense control the latter exercised over 
his subordinates. 


While going through the motions of preparing for elections, Venezuelan 
President Pérez Jiménez tried to break whatever political opposition there 
was in the country by jailing Rafael Caldera, leader of COPEI. The Venezuelan 
Government, which had assumed an air of indignation and broken relations with 
Argentina when Aramburu asked that Peronista activities in Caracas be checked, 
now demanded that the United States halt the anti-Pérez Jiménez campaign in 
New York. In Mexico City, there weretwo foci of hostility to the Venezuelan 
President: the group around former President Romulo Gallegos and the Christian 
socialists represented by former Venezuelan Ambassador to the Holy See, Manuel 
Pulido Méndez. 
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Colombia lived in a state of uneasy peace. The newspaper Rojas Pinilla 
founded with money obtained from public funds, La Paz, was closed, but the 
Army remained a power to be watched. In an effort to win its support, 
Guillermo Leén Valencia said that the new republic rested on a tripod: the two 
historical parties and the armed forces. Unrest continued in Tolima, and 
Liberal leader Juan Lozano y Lozano was sent there to attempt to reach an 
understanding with the guerrilla leaders. With an implied reference to the 
Colombian situation, Ecuadorean President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez warned that 
his country's peace could be preserved only if the opposing political parties 
lived peaceably together. 


Traditionally good U.S.-Peruvian relations deteriorated visibly, largely 
on account of the new U.S. tariff legislation increasing the import duties on 
lead and zinc. It is a pity that in retaliation Peru did not boycott the 
Long Beach beauty contest. The commercialized hullabaloo which surrounded 
Miss Peru when she was elected Miss Universe led to a "wildly enthusiastic" 
popular reception when the victim of this machinery reached Lima, making one 
wonder if the citizens of Catholic Peru ever listen to what the Catholic 
Church in its wisdom says on the subject of these grotesque contests. By 
contrast, the mood of La Paz was unrelievedly grim as President Siles Zuazo 
proclaimed that the United States had saved Bolivia from disaster, while he 
recognized that the new duties on lead and zinc might produce a catastrophe 
made in the U.S.A. In Chile, candidates were already lining up for the presi- 
dential elections to be held in September 1958. The most prominent were 
Senator Jorge Alessandri, Senator Eduardo Frei, Senator Louis Bossay, and 
Salvador Allende. 


The July elections for the constituent assembly were followed in Argen- 
tina by a period of calm, although no one knew what results the assembly 
could produce. Having failed to gain a majority in this assembly, Arturo 
Frondizi was now talking of winning the February 1958 general elections. The 
Inter-American economic Conference which convened in Buenos Aires was a 
failure, although the usual attempts were made to hide this with terminal 
oratory. The difficulty was simply that Latin Americans refused to recognize 
that the World Bank, the Export-Import Bank, and private U.S. capital are 
more than willing to lend funds for any reasonable Latin American project. 


The recent official survey of Uruguay's foreign trade should be carefully 
studied to see whether the trends indicate a healthy economy or a shaky one, 
whether socialism is ruining the country as the nacionalistas claim or whether 
it is turning Uruguay into the Switzerland of America, as the battlistas say. 
Paraguay is falling in line with the recommendations of the International Mone- 
tary Fund; it has established a free exchange which will allow the guaranf to 
find its own level. 


Having unsheathed his golden sword, Brazilian general Teixeira Lott went 
beyond the limits of his responsibilities as War Minister to make political 
declarations about "selling out" Volta Redonda or Petrobrds, thus joining the 
politically expedient chorus of nationalism. He was blamed for the substan- 
tial increase of allocations to the military establishment, which is already 
heavily subsidized, while there was a corresponding cut in the funds for 


(Continued on Page 444) 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


For years pressure has been building up to force 64-year-old Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco to name his successor and thus avert the violent 
struggle for power almost certain to follow his death. In August, official 
propaganda was trying to persuade the public of two things: first, that the 
present regime could be succeeded only by the Bourbon monarchy, and, second, 
that this monarchy must be the continuation of the present regime. The 
political future of young Prince Juan Carlos was still enveloped in mystery. 
One monarchical group was inclined to favor his father, Don Juan, Count of 
Barcelona, as does reportedly the Opus Dei. Carlists have broken their 
agreement with the Alphonsists, and are supporting their pretender "Carlos 
VIII," although there are actually two claimants to this title. The youth of 
the country, regardless of social class, were indifferent if not openly 
opposed to the monarchy. The Falange, the only authorized political party, 
was also resolutely opposed. 


Don Juan and Franco were scheduled to have a crucial meeting in Septem- 
ber aboard the former's yacht "Saltillo." Although the Franco-Salazar 
interview in Ciudad Rodrigo in July had as its official objective the co- 
operation of the Iberian countries, it appeared that the main subject 
discussed was the restoration of monarchy in both. Franco and Salazar are 
equally preoccupied by the fate of their political work when they disappear 
from the scene. 


It’ appeared possible that the Falange might become an opposition party 
absorbing all the disaffected, even those elements of the left that: have 
never had anything to do with the official party. The Opus Dei was still 
gaining positions within the government and growing in influence with Franco. 
In the meantime it-is building up a record of ethics and honesty which is 
impressing in an era of decomposition and immorality. In some clandestinely 
distributed handbills the Falange was asked to fight again in the streets for 
"liberty, justice, bread and the rights of our people." Instructions were 
given for the formation of cells within the Falange. The leaflets said that 
the party members were tired of sacrificing their ideals and of supporting 
the national movement that had ignored them. Henceforth "we will follow our 
own policy and carry out our own program (revolutionary and popular)." In 
recent weeks Franco's security police have been rounding up members of 
prominent Spanish families who have ceased to support the Caudillo.i The 
signal for the arrests was the publication of a manifesto by an old-time 
member of the Falange which stated: "The Franco dictatorship has solved 
nothing...Today Spaniards: have no sense of responsibility because they have 
no rights." - 


During August Spanish monarchists published the first issue of their news- 
paper Realeza, dedicated to the restoration of a "Catholic, social and repre- 
sentative monarchy." Since the Spanish press is subject to censorship, the 
fact that Franco permitted the publication of this paper apparently indicated 
that he now favors propaganda in favor of the monarchy. 


Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando Maria Castiella and French Secretary 
of State for Moroccan and Tunisian Affairs Maurice Faure met in San Sebastian 
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on August 24 to discuss economic cooperation in Africa. They studied European 
economic problems and economic collaboration between France and Spain in North 
Africa. Spain agreed in principle to the withdrawal of the Spanish peseta 
from northern Morocco and its replacement with the franc, which would unify 
the Moroccan monetary system. According to the New York Times, Moroccans fear 
that Spain might delay the operation. They assert that France may have agreed 
to forego this advantage and to support a Spanish rear guard action to keep 
the peseta in Morocco in exchange for Spanish support in the U.N. on the 
question of Algerian independence. Spanish forces killed seven Moroccans in 
fighting in the enclave of Ifni, claimed by the Moroccans as a traditional 
part of the realm of King Mohammed V. Spain has declined to relinquish it, 
although she has withdrawn from the territory she formerly held as a pro- 
tectorate in northern Morocco. The Moroccan attitude toward Spain was said 

to be veering toward disgust and antagonism. Behind this change was what 
seemed to be a rapprochement between Spain and France. 


The five Spanish sailors who jumped ship in San Diego and entered Mexico 
in July were still the center of controversy. On August l, the U.S. District 
Court at Los Angeles decided that the 1902 treaty with Spain definitely 
applied. The treaty provides that consular officers of the two countries "may 
respectively cause to be arrested and sent on board or cause to be returned to 
their own country such officers, seamen or other persons forming part of the 
crew of ships...who may have deserted in one of the ports of the other."' The 
American Civil Liberties Union (A.C.L.U.) appealed the decision. A stay was 
granted to the five sailors, directing that they be withheld from Spanish 
authorities until the A.C.L.U. appeal was finally determined. The sailors, 
who said they were not in sympathy with the Franco regime, testified that 
they feared imprisonment and perhaps death if they were returned to Spain. 
They asked for political asylum in Mexico, whose officials had handed them 
over to U.S. authorities at the border. The State Department is "very much 
interested in this case" because of important agreements with Spain, the 
pressure being exerted upon it by the Spanish Embassy, and the light in which 
all this subjects Franco to hostile American public opinion. 


Admiral Felipe Abarzuza, Spanish Minister of the Navy who was in the 
United States, said a project was underway to strengthen the Spanish fleet, 
especially that part having to do with anti-submarine war. The Admiral 
toured the principal U.S. Atlantic and Pacific naval bases. He was awarded 
the Legion of Merit by the U.S. Secretary of the Navy. 


Juan Comorera, an ex-Minister of the Autonomous Government of Catalonia 
and director of the Catalan Socialist-Unity Party during the Republic, was 
sentenced by a council of war to 30 years in prison for his 20 years of active 
opposition to Franco's regime. The prosecution had asked for the death 
sentence. 


Many Spaniards predict more strikes and social unrest this fall. In- 
flation is becoming a serious threat to the economy. The government asked 
the people to exercise their "greatest sense of responsibility" in the 
struggle against increasing inflation and ordered local authorities to combat 
unjustified price increases. The order followed price increases authorized 
by the government for cigarettes, wine, beer, and public transportation. Ac- 
cording to official calculations, the cost of living rose 25-30% in the last 
year. Gold reserves were down to $120 million. Some 83% of the people still 
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receive less than a third of the national income. If it were not for U.S. 
aid, which was approaching a total $1 billion for defense and economic 
recovery, many experts agreed that the Spanish economy would have collapsed 
by now. But an even bigger threat to the regime than inflation and the 
resulting economic unrest was the changing pattern of living and a hunger for 
the better things of life. 


Closer economic and military cooperation between Spain and Portugal 
appeared imminent. Following the recent meeting between Franco and Salazar, 
Spain mobilized its best economic brains to prepare plans to discuss with 
Portuguese experts how their common market of about 38.5 million consumers 
could best be exploited. Spanish industrialists would benefit from a 30% 
increase in their potential market, and they might be able to use raw 
materials from Portuguese overseas territories. Spain's urgent need was for 
foreign investments, and without these its modernization would be a slow, 
difficult climb. Spanish economists also believed that making Spain and 
Portugal a common market for at least some articles might prove a greater 
attraction to foreign firms interested in setting up industrial plants in 
the peninsula. Industrial production substantially increased during the 
first six months of 1957. The figures comparing the production of 1956 and 
1957 show increases in most of the basic industries. On the other hand, 
hydro-electric production dropped about 10%, because of the lack of rain 
during the first part of the year. Despite this, the total production of 
hydro- and thermo-electrical power increased 8%. Work has begun on a project 
to use the waters of Spain's longest river, the Ebro, to irrigate over ore and 
one-half million acres and to transform large areas of sunbaked eastern 
coastline into orchards and green pastures. A newly opened railroad bringing 
Madrid four hours nearer to Orense marked a further step along the path of 
modernization for backward Galicia. When the railroad system is improved to 
meet the needs of the mining firms, it is hoped that the iron-ore output will 
increase from the present 700,000 tons to 3 million tons a year. Spain and 
Poland have signed a $20 million trade agreement, their first. Spain will 
export iron ore, pyrites, potassium, vegetables, cork, and precision machines, 
while Poland will send Spain coal, machine tools, industrial machines and 
equipment, rolling stock, malt, and chemical products. 


Producer prices of wheat for the crop year ending May 1958 were fixed by 
the government at an average of 488 pesetas per 100 kilograms. The increase 
in the equivalent dollars-per-bushel average price represents a rise of about 
11%. Farmers must sell to the national wheat service at fixed prices all the 
wheat they produce over and above quantities required for their own use. 

They cannot reduce their present acreages in wheat without government approval. 
The Spanish almond crop, usually second only to that of Italy, is expected to 
hit a new high in 1957. .Early estimates placed the crop at 27,500 short tons, 
shelled basis--about a third larger than the 1956 crop. The government is 
studying a law to discourage the exodus of farm labor to the cities. The 
measure would seek to end the serious agricultural shortage created by 

workers who are attracted by increasing urban industrialization. 


PORTUGAL 


Throughout August, Portugal and her overseas territories enjoyed a late 
summer calm. Minor ripples only were noted in the continuing stream of 
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visitors to Lisbon, and in further legal steps leading toward a possible con- 
sideration of the question of Goa by the International Court of Justice. 


The ranking official visitor was Ernest George Jansen, Governor-General 
of the Union of South Africa, who, on August 6-9, returned President Craveiro 
Lopes' 1956 visit to South Africa. At a state banquet, Craveiro Lopes 
described the relations between the two countries as those of "good neighbor- 
liness," while in his response Jansen called attention to the unfortified 
common border between his country and Portuguese Mozambique and Angola. Both 
pointed with satisfaction to their common charter membership in the Technical 
Commission in Africa South cf the Sahara, while Jansen specifically took note 
of the commission's work in the fields of sanitation, soil conservation, 
nutrition, education, statistics, and silviculture. 


Although the usual banquet speeches were marked by "safe" topics or by 
comparative reticence, not so was a press conference on August 3 by South 
Africa's Foreign Minister Eric H. Louw, who preceded his chief to Lisbon. 
Most of his remarks endeavored to justify South Africa's controversial policy 
of apartheid (racial segregation). According to Louw, European and American 
critics "haven't the least idea of the low level of the indigenous popu- 
lation. They imagine that the identical solutions appropriate to civilized 
peoples can be applied to the slightly developed or almost savage peoples of 
Africa." He rejected any possibility of equal voting rights between whites 
and "natives," declaring such an idea "pure fantasy" since it would result in 
the nine million non-whites swamping the three million Europeans, whereupon 
"political direction would pass to the hands of unprepared and almost primi- 
tive people. We should have to abdicate and we are not prepared to abdicate." 
South Africa's racial policies were not intended for export, according to 
Louw, but "separation of the races and their separate development" were 
necessary. He claimed that the small native reserves were "not desert, as 
our enemies claim, but the best, most fertile, most appropriate lands." In 
response to a question, he declared that "separate" (he did not add "and 
equal" or any equivalent phrase) universities were planned for the Bantus, 
East Indians, and Coloureds. 


A somewhat different appreciation of the question of racial policies in 
Africa was voiced by Senhora Concei¢g&o da Costa Neves, chief of a legislative 
mission from Sdo Paulo, Brazil, which was visiting Portugal. The visit of 
the Paulista mission was billed as a demonstration of the unity of the "luso- 
Brazilian Community" which was cemented by the exchange of visits between 
Presidents Juscelino Kubitschek (H.A.R., IX: p. 6) and Craveiro Lopes (H.A.R., 
X: p. 288). Upon her departure, Senhora Costa Neves stated in a Lisbon air- 
port press conference: "Last year I was in Angola and Mozambique, in 
addition to visiting South Africa and the Belgian Congo. At that time, I 
thanked God that Brazil had been discovered and populated by Portugal.... In 
Lourencgo Marques, I saw...blacks and whites distinguished solely by the color 
of their skin and nothing more." 


In addition to the foregoing courtesy visits, naval units of three 
nations put in at Portuguese harbors during the month. Chronologically and 
numerically, the first of these was the August 9-14 Lisbon visit of five 
ships of the United States Sixth Fleet, commanded by Vice-Admiral Charles R. 
Brown. Admiral Brown called upon the Portuguese Naval Minister as well as 
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Naval Chief of Staff Admiral Guerreiro de Brito, and the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Portuguese Metropolitan Naval Force, Admiral Nuno de Brion. Admiral 
Brown was interviewed aboard his flagship by the Portuguese and foreign press. 
The Portuguese National Secretariat of Information considered that some of 
his remarks constituted "curious declarations" and quoted him directly as 
replying to a question on the Middle East political situation and Russian 
naval activity as follows: "I know that Russia gave Egypt two submarines 
with a wide radius of action and one of lesser radius, and that units of her 
navy constantly cross the Black Sea and the Straits of Gibraltar, sailing 
toward Egypt.... In my opinion, the Russians visit those countries which 
invite them, but their principal objective is to achieve closer relations not 
only with Egypt but also with Syria.... Until now, there is no indication 
that Russia possesses any base of operations in the Mediterranean, but it is 
impossible to guess her intentions." 


On the day after the Sixth Fleet's departure from Lisbon, the Spanish 
destroyers "Lepanto" and "Almirante Fernandez" put in to Ponta Delgada, in 
the Azores, en route from the United States to Spain. Spain's Navy Minister 
Admiral Felipe Abarzuza was aboard one of the vessels ‘when it stopped at 
Ponta Delgada, but the Portuguese Government was careful to note that the 
visit was "not official." 


The French oceanographic ship "Calypso" was the final maritime visitor. 
It arrived in the Azores with a scientific mission headed by Paul Tchernie, 
for a three-month study in connection with the International Geophysical 
Year. 


On August 15, Portugal's Minister to The Hague, Jodo de Barros Ferreira 
da Fonseca, delivered to the World Court Portugal's views concerning India's 
latest note on the question of Goa. It was the final day for the receipt of 
Portugal's declaration and, by coincidence, was the day when Goans make their 
annual pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Francis Xavier. On December 22, 1955, 
Portugal had petitioned the Court to recognize its claim to a right of free 
passage between Dam&o and the enclaves of Dadra and Nagar-Aveli. On March 15, 
1956 the Court directed both parties to present their points of view. The 
Portuguese note was delivered June 15, 1956 at which time India was directed 
to file a reply by December 15. India obtained an extension until April 15, 
1957, and then it objected to the Court's jurisdiction. It was upon this 
question of the Court's competence that the Court asked Portugal to file its 
views by August 15. The Portuguese Legation at The Hague refused to reveal 
the contents of its latest note. However, it called attention to Foreign 
Minister Paulo Cunha's interview of July 28, in which he "deplored" India's 
failure to negotiate questions arising from the territorial contiguity of 
Portuguese India. How little likelihood there was for any negotiated 
settlement soon was indicated by V. K; Krishna Menon's statement on August 26, 
that "Portuguese India" was nonexistent, like a "vegetarian tiger." 


Exports of cork during the first four months of 1957 were reported to 
total 46,154 tons, compared with 43,979 during the same period of 1956. 
Principal purchasers continued to be the United States, Great Britain, Western 
Germany, Russia, and France. Through the end of June, exports of port wine 
were 11.8 million liters, an increase of 700,000 liters over the same period a 
year ago. Principal importers during June were Great Britain, closely followed 
by Norway. Belgium and France each accounted for over 100,000 liters. 
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The Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) was still surprisingly 
successful in postponing discussion of possible presidential candidates during 
August, but there was growing evidence of restlessness on all sides. Some 
observers felt that the PRI silence was a sign of weakness and of a lack of 
cohesion and that, whenever opponents could not be muzzled through any other 
means, they were silenced by political concessions. Two outstanding examples 
of this type of political buying-off were said to be the official recognition 
accorded General Jacinto B. Trevifio's Partido Auténtico de la Revolucién 
Mexicana (PARM) (H.A.R., X: p. 290) and the farcical election of General Rail 
Madero as governor of Coahuila with the usual “overwhelming majority" on 
August 25. Trevifio, a previously articulate critic of the PRI, has maintained 
a significant silence since his party registration was accepted this spring. 
Similarly, until he received the nomination for governor, Ratil Madero's 
political opinions could not be said to have coincided with those of the PRI. 


Among those troubled by the PRI restraint were the one-time Marxist- 
intellectual, ex-cabinet minister and diplomat Narciso Bassols and the PRI 
Senator from Durango, Alberto Terrones Benitez. Bassols stated that the Presi- 
dent should sponsor a national debate over the qualifications of presidential 
aspirants, but was pessimistic about the possibility of bringing about a 
needed social, political, and economic reorganization by means of elections. 
Terrones Benitez, a signer of the Constitution of 1917, acknowledged that the 
PRI is anti-democratic and agreed with Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) head 
Manuel Gémez Morin that the President's September 1 report to the nation 
would be worthless since it could not be debated in Congress. 


Gémez Morin, speaking for PAN, leveled some harsh criticism at the 
present as well as past PRI administrations, saying that the cost of living 
had doubled since 1952 and sextupled since 1930. He protested against the 
need to import one million tons of maize this year as an indication of PRI's 
chronic neglect of agriculture. He deplored the fact that the federal 
Compafifa Exportadora e Importadora Mexicana, S.A. (CEIMSA) paid $68 per ton 
for U.S. maize while it maintained a ceiling price of $52 per ton for 
purchase of domestic maize. The government minimized the significance of 
maize imports, stating that Mexico is perennially a deficit maize area and 
that the size of present imports was a temporary condition related to 
drought. It could not be denied, however, that present imports are far above 
average and much in excess of the 452,000 tons imported in 1953-54, also a 
record drought year. Other factors which contributed to the maize shortage 
were the increased population--currently 31,426,190, up nearly 4% over last 
year--and the growing industrial demand for that grain. Gémez Morin also 
demanded a public accounting of the government's social security program, 
which he said was almost a national disgrace. In addition, he attacked the 
fiscal system under which 80% of the total public tax revenue is taken by the 
federal government. 


One of the most telling criticisms of the present regime, overlooked by 
Gémez Morin but mentioned by former Interior Secretary Ignacio Garcfa Téllez, 
a cardenista and avilacamachista, was the disparity of income that exists 
between the Mexican upper and lower classes (H.A.R., X: p. 232). According 
to Garcfa Téllez, who was once president of the National University, each 
individual of the upper 1% of the economically active population of Mexico 
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has a purchasing power greater than that of 135 members of the remaining 99% 
of the working population. The economic quarterly Cuestiones Nacionales for 
June 1957 edited by Jorge Echdniz and Emilio Mujica, published statistical 
evidence for this assertion, stating that one of the principal causes of this 
income disparity was a regressive income tax scale which collects too small a 
portion of the national income--only 9.3% in 1956 as compared with 20.5% for 
the U.S. in 1955. Cuestiones Nacionales stated that high prices, which it 
blamed principally on the existence of distributive monopolies, contributed 
to the sad plight of the low income groups. The magazine attributed the 
statistically high consumption levels to industrial rather than individual 
consumers. 


Cuestiones Nacionales also noted that agriculture, which employs 55% of 
the labor force, receives only 20% of the national income. As a result, the 
average income of the agricultural worker in 1955 was only $215, while that 
of the nonagricultural worker was $1,026 and the average per capita income of 
the total economically active population was $586. Even though per capita 
agricultural income is not keeping pace with other sectors of the economy, 
Mexico finds itself more and more dependent on agriculture as a source of 
foreign exchange. In 1937, agricultural commodities comprised only 18% of 
total commodity exports, as compared with 54% in 1955. 


Cotton constitutes an increasing share of these exports according to 
Frank D. Barlow, Jr. and Grady B. Crowe in the recent U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (U.S.D.A.) publication Mexican Cotton. Barlow and Crowe expect 
cotton production to increase, although the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America in its recent publication (H.A.R., X: p. 343) 
felt that cotton's future in Mexico depended largely on U.S. government 
marketing policies. Crowe and Barlow stated that the four factors largely 
responsible for Mexico's economic and social growth since World War II are: 
Monetary reserves amassed during World War I1; the influx of tourist dollars; 
the earnings of Mexican braceros in the U.S.; and increased cotton supports. 
The two U.S.D.A. investigators said that braceros, frequently referred to as 
"Mexico's most important agricultural export," contribute far more dollars 
to Mexico than they are given credit for and that the lack of statistics on 
their earnings is in large measure responsible for the "chronic under- 
estimation" of Mexico's dollar-earning capacity. The two agricultural 
specialists added that the technical know-how that the braceros had brought 
back to Mexico from the U.S. ranked with any other single factor in the 
increase of Mexican cotton production. 


Interestingly enough, Crowe and Barlow stated that in Mexico the large 
independent cotton grower with his high production costs is much more vulner- 
able to the cost-price squeeze than is the small individual farmer or the 
ejido member. They declared that the outlay needed to obtain high-level 
yields is but little lower than that in the U.S. and that because of the lack 
of price supports the large Mexican grower, generally operating with insuf- 
ficient cash reserves, would be in serious straits should he have to operate 
for two years or more with the kind of cost-price ratio that now prevails in 
the U.S. Although the Mexican grower has a significant labor cost advantage 
over his U.S. counterpart, his costs for machinery, insecticides, fertilizers, 
seed, credit, and so on are more than 10% higher than those in the U.S. 
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An agricultural commentary was heard from another familiar source in 
August. Lazaro C4rdenas discussed the findings of his 20-day tour of Yucatan, 
apparently avoiding the political implications that characterized his earlier 
asseverations in the states of Sonora and Baja California (H.A.R., X: 

p. 117). Cdrdenas did not find conditions in Yucatan as bad as painted by 
critics. He said that the land reform there was not a failure in a general 
sense in that the wealth was better distributed and that there was no hunger. 
Admitting that there were poor ejidos as well as prosperous ejidos, he stated 
that the living standard was roughly equivalent to agricultural areas in the 
rest of the republic. He found that most homesteads had pigs, chickens, and 
turkeys sufficient for subsistence. He was encouraged by the activities-- 
cattle raising, honey production, fishing, industry, and salt mining--with 
which the old henequen monoculture was being supplemented. 


Scarcely any aspect of the Mexican economy was too sacrosanct for public 
discussion during this month of "PRI-convention" fervor, but Alfonso Diaz 
Garza, president-elect of the Banco Internacional (a private commercial bank) 
found that Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) production was an inflammable item 
figuratively as well as literally. When Diaz Garza said that in 1921 foreign 
companies in Mexico produced twice as much oil--500,000 barrels daily--with 
7,000 men as PEMEX does today with 40,000 employees, the Petroleum Workers' 
Union through the medium of full-page advertisements denounced him as a 
"traitor" and "anti-Mexican." The Union said that the 500,000-barrel-a-day 
rate had been maintained for a few months only in 1921 with the men being 
forced to work like slaves. It explained the present enlarged labor force 
by pointing to the increased numbers of workers needed to man facilities such 
as refineries, pipelines, processing plants, and drilling machinery. The 
union also said that after 1921 the foreign companies let production sag 
badly, although it made no mention of the social unrest of the Revolution as 
a factor in that slump. Furthermore, the union stated that workers did not 
have the hospitals, schools, sports arenas, higher pay, and other benefits 
that PEMEX provides today. An Associated Press correspondent feared that the 
Diaz Garza-PEMEX squabble might delay or prevent needed foreign investment in 
Mexican petroleum. He stated that many believed that Mexico can produce a 
million barrels a day if the necessary capital is available. 


Mexicans have been described as having either a Cuauhtémoc or a Quetzal- 
coatl complex. "Cuauhtémoc complex" describes the Mexicans' fear of contact 
with foreigners, as Cuauhtémoc feared Cortes, while the "Quetzalcoatl complex" 
is a frame of mind like that of the Aztecs who believed that the great white 
god Quetzalcoatl would bring them salvation from across the sea. According 
to Excelsior's Rodrigo Garcia Trevifio, the Buenos Aires economic conference 
(See ARGENTINA) showed that the U.S. is not going to flood Latin America with 
dollars. In any event, he stated that underdeveloped nations must assume 
responsibility for their own development. He said that for Mexico there are 
two courses of action open: to permit the unconditional entry of foreign 
capital or to broaden its economic base through a better distribution of 
wealth and an agricultural production tailored to domestic consumption. He 
advised his countrymen not to be bitter at the U.S. for failing to turn on 
the dollar spigot, but to be thankful that the U.S. rather than Russia or 
Germany was Mexico's neighbor. In conclusion, he counseled his fellow Mexi- 
cans to abandon the Quetzalcoatl mentality once and for all. 
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Many observers considered Mexican Finance Minister Antonio Carrillo 
Flores to be the delegate who most ably represented the Latin American po- 
sition in the Buenos Aires conference. At the meeting Carrillo Flores re- 
jected the U.S. theory that private foreign capital is preferable to inter- 
governmental loans for Latin American economic development. In petitioning 
the U.S. not to raise zinc and lead tariffs or to sell surpluses without 
prior consultation with affected Latin American nations, he reminded the U.S. 
that its business with Latin America is greater than that with Asia, Africa, 
and Oceania combined. He concluded by extolling the advantages of the pro- 
posed hemisphere common market. A Mexican group called Circulo de Estudios 
Mexicanos, A.C., with Alonso Aguilar M. as president and the well-known 
geographer Jorge L. Tamayo as secretary-general, viewed a possible hemisphere 
market as subordination to the U.S. and favored instead a Latin American 
common market. As a sidelight to the Buenos Aires conference, the question 
arose as to whether or not Carrillo Flores had eliminated himself as a 
possible presidential candidate, since the Mexican Constitution states that 
a candidate must not leave the country for a year prior to the election. 


Concurrently with the Buenos Aires convention, the Banco de Comercio 
held a meeting of its member banks, in which it was suggested that Latin 
America, and particularly Mexico, is receiving capital diverted from Asian 
and Far Eastern nations because of their relative political instability. 
The convention was also informed that the Federal District and the northern 
states are the most prosperous areas of the country. This conclusion was 
based both on the per capita sugar consumption used as an index of progress 
and on the level of income tax collections from the various areas. The 
Federal District, with an estimated population of 4,460,413, registered the 
highest per capita sugar consumption. Of the nation's total income tax 
receipts 63% was collected in the Federal District, 5.78% in Mexicali, 
3.58% in Monterrey, 2.13% in Guadalajara, 1.56% in Torreén, 1.35% in| 
Chihuahua, 1.24% in Ciudad Obregén, 1.22% in Tijuana, 1.08% in Hermosillo, 
and 1.00% in Mazatlan. 


Two distinguished U.S. visitors, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom and Dr. Milton Eisenhower, enjoyed a brief 


.. Stay in Mexico during August. In a press conference, Rubottom, who was on 


his way to Buenos Aires, stated that Washington, after stockpiling lead and 
zinc at the rate of $200 million per year, had suspended these purchases 
because it was felt that reserves were now adequate. He added that the ending 
of the Korean emergency caused trouble for Mexico in both minerals and cotton. 
Eisenhower returned to the U.S. after a week's stay during which he attended 
various social functions in both the capital and in Acapulco. 


The New York Herald Tribune reported from Mexico City that Cuernavaca 
and San Miguel de Allende are the headquarters of a flourishing group of U.S. 
Communists. Named as the leaders of the group were ex-Hollywood writer and 
movie producer Albert Maltz, former Boston University professor Maurice 
Halperin, and "mystery man," William Stirling Dickinson, director of the 
Institute of Arts in San Miguel de Allende. The Herald Tribune added that 
two members of the group, Martha Dodd Stern and her husband, Albert K. Stern, 
had fled to Prague and Vienna to avoid extradition to testify before a U.S. 
federal grand jury investigating Soviet espionage. Other members of this 
allegedly Communist group were millionaire Frederick Vanderbilt Field and his 
wife; David Drucker, Field's business agent; and Samuel J. Novick, former 
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president and treasurer of the Electronics Corporation of America. Robert 
Morris, counsel for the U.S. Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, said that 
a measure of the seriousness of the Communist threat in Mexico might be seen 
in testimony heard by his committee to the effect that 900 Soviet officials 
were assigned to the Russian Embassy in Mexico City. 


With some estimates of the July 28 earthquake damage (H.A.R., X: p. 341) 
running as high as $40 million, there was a continued demand for legal action 
against those guilty of employing substandard construction methods. Wolf 
Bielaz Rusinak, Idel Rosenfeld Umbers, and Teodoro Vega Garnica were all con- 
signed to Lecumberri prison charged with responsibility for the death of 22 
people, the injury of three, and a still undetermined amount of property 
damage, occasioned by the collapse of an apartment house on the corner of 
Alvaro Obregén and Calle Frontera (H.A.R., X: p. 341). Bielaz and Rosenfeld 
attempted to place the responsiblity for the defective building on Vega, who 
stated that he had not made the plans but had merely signed them and had ob- 
tained the approval of the Bureau of Public Works. Vega said that for this 
service he received a total of $56. 


On August 12, the same evening that he was imprisoned, Vega Garnica, 38, 
with eight dependents, hanged himself in his cel). It was rumored that his 
death was not the result of suicide but of murder. The magazine Revista de 
América quoted Vega's widow as saying that Bielaz and Rosenfeld had offered 
Vega a substantial quantity of money to take the full responsibility for the 
collapse of the building but that he had refused. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


Following the assassination of President Carlos Castillo Armas in July, 
arrangements were being carried out for the election of his successor in 
strict accord with the Constitution. Two likely candidates would normally 
have been the Minister of Defense, Colonel Juan Francisco Oliva, or the Vice- 
President, Luis Arturo Gonzdlez Lépez. However, the Guatemalan Constitution 
disqualifies as a candidate anyone who has been a cabinet member or held a 
high military post within the six-month period prior to the election. Never- 
theless, the provisions for the sudden death of the President require that an 
election must be held within four months to fill the vacancy. Early in the 
month there had been a movement to set up a military junta with Oliva at the 
head. This movement owed its failure to the fact that Oliva would not act 
against the Constitution which automatically moves the Vice-President into 
the presidency for the period prior to the election. Oliva had announced 
that many sectors which had formerly been strongholds of support for Castillo 
Armas had offered to back him to succeed the late President. Oliva gallantly 
stated that he could not accept this support as the Constitution did not 
allow him to try for the presidency. 


The close of August saw the state-of-siege declared at an end. Political 
activity then began in earnest. Under the 30-day state-of-siege all politi- 
cal activity had been prohibited. There was a protest from the opposition 
that the early date set by Congress for the presidential election, October 20, 
would not give the opposition candidates enough time to campaign against the 
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government candidate. On August 29 it was announced that candidates were re- 
quired to be registered by the Electoral Tribunal at least 30 days before the 
election, i.e., September 20, thus leaving less than one month for the 
selection of candidates. At first it was thoughtthat the presidential 

election would be held in December. That would have necessitated two elections; 
one on October 20 as previously arranged for the Congressional elections and 
one later in December for the presidential election. The two elections were 
consolidated on the pretext of economy and efficiency. 


The main candidate in the presidential election was being backed by the 
pro-government party, Movimiento Democratico Nacionalista. The candidate, 
Miguel Ortiz Passarelli, 48, was formerly Chief Justice and had been a prac- 
ticing lawyer before that time. Ortiz Passarelli also received the support 
of the late President's widow in a speech she made toward the end of the 
month. The principal opposition candidate to emerge was General Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes, Ambassador to Colombia, who opposed Arbenz in 1950. It was 
reported that his Partido Nacional de Reconciliacién was reorganizing. 
Another opposition candidate was Juan Enrique Rodén, who was a political 
unknown until the time of his nomination. He was a retired Colonel, backed 
by a group from Quetzaltenango. In answer to questions, Rodolfo Castillo 
Armas, at present director of Agrarian Affairs, told the Guatemalan press on 
August 13 that he had no intention of becoming a presidential candidate to 
succeed his brother in the coming political campaign. He said that he had 
never sought public office and that family and moral reasons would not permit 
him to accept any offer to seek the presidency. Also, it was rumored that 
Jorge Toriello Garrido, ex-member of the Arbenz cabinet had announced his 
intention to return to Guatemala from his exile in Mexico as soon as the 30- 
day state-of-siege was lifted. He said that whether or not he would be asked 
to return made no difference to him as he had made up his mind. He claimed 
that any Communist opposition in Guatemala was completely disunited.. A 
stabilizing influence came from Provisional President Luis Arturo Gonzdlez 
Lépez, who declared that he would maintain a position of complete impartiality 
during the election campaign. 


Robert W. Rosenhouse, Time and Life correspondent was the victim of a 
severe beating on August 9 as a result of his reporting in the August 5 issue 
of Time of the assassination of Castillo Armas. Guatemalans accused him of 
describing the solemn funeral in frivolous terms. The 40-year-old reporter 
was leaving a neighbor's house when four men attacked him. He said that he 
had been threatened before and that he had notified the U.S. Embassy. The 
provisional government condemned the attack on Rosenhouse, although some 
accused the government of instigating it. 


It was reported from Guatemala that the government had hired U.S. private 
detectives to aid the Guatemalan police in clearing up certain points re- 
lating to the assassination of President Castillo Armas. A government 
spokesman said that they are the same detectives who worked in the investi- 
gation of the death of President José Antonio Remén of Panama. 


A military tribunal declared that retired Colonel Domingo Valle was not 
connected with the conspiracy to attack the San José military base last June. 
Colonel Valle had retracted his "confession," saying that the police had used 
force to extract it from him. In the same case, charges against the still 
missing Mario Méndez were pending. 
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The new administration faced the problem of lagging production of food- 
stuffs for domestic consumption. Even though there is a general economic 
boom, agricultural production was falling behind the demand. This warning 
was made as a result of a Klein-Saks special study of the homestead program. 
In general the report was optimistic, stating that over the last three years 
great advances had been made. Klein-Saks has a contract with the U.S. Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration to maintain a mission in Guatemala to 
study and suggest solutions for the country's economic and public adminis- 
tration problems. The United States and Guatemala signed a coffee pact 
setting up a program to expand production and to improve quality of the 
Guatemalan coffee. It was planned that during the first year $275,000 would 
be spent and for subsequent years expenditures would total $225,000 yearly. 


EL SALVADOR 


The public joined newspapermen in protesting police strong-arm methods 
(H.A.R., X: p. 346). As a result, Assistant Director Colonel Enrique Palomo 
of the National Police, whose dismissal was requested last month by a group of 
journalists, promptly resigned his office. 


The Comisidén Ejecutiva Hidroeléctrica del Rio Lempa (CEL) recently com- 
pleted the project to control the waters of Lake Gliija at a cost of about 
$2.4 million (H.A.R., X: p. 121). The completed project includes a dam to 
regulate the flow of the waters to insure a sufficient year-round supply for 
the Lempa River hydroelectric station. This project is only part of a more 
extensive one to be continued at Lake Gllija. The entire project, which 
involves a total cost of $9.2 million, includes the construction of two gen- 
erating plants with a total capacity of 45,000 kilowatts, which is equivalent 
to the present capacity of the Lempa River hydroelectric station itself. 
(H.A.R., X: p. 120). Meanwhile, President José Marfa Lemus officially 
opened another government project, the first section of the Coastal Highway, 
a 22.5-mile stretch of road connecting El Playén and Usulut4n, constructed 
at a cost of about $1.6 million (H.A.R., X: p. 236). 


Due to favorable weather the 1956-57 sugar crop reached 50,000 tons. 
This compared with 38,000 tons produced in 1955-56. 


A delegation headed by the Minister of Agriculture Fernando Garcia 
Prieto left for a tour of Western Europe to promote coffee exports to that 
area. The first of 13 countries to be visited was Western Germany, second 
largest importer of Salvadorean coffee. 


An economist from Yale University, Professor Henry M. Wallich, recently 
concluded a survey of the banking system in El Salvador. He reported that 
the Central Bank's credit policy has been very liberal in recent times. He 
stressed the fact that the value of the country's exports has increased 
mainly due to the price increase of its exports in the world market and not 
to a significant increase in volume. A fall in coffee prices this year, he 
warned, could seriously upset the economy and affect the balance of payments. 


In his opinion, precautionary measures to limit the volume of currency were 
in order. 
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At month's end, the Secretary General of the Organization of Central 
American States (ODECA) invited the presidents of the five central banks to 
a meeting in San Salvador to discuss monetary matters and other economic 
problems affecting the five republics. 


A bill was presented to the Legislative Assembly whereby the maximum un- 
taxed annual income would be raised from $2,400 to $4,000 a year. 


HONDURAS 


The governing military junta made its final call for elections for the 
National Constituent Assembly scheduled for September 22. The Assembly, 
which would have the power to appoint a provisional President, and would begin 
drafting a new constitution, is to meet on October 21, the first anniversary 
of the junta's assumption of power. In spite of government orders issued to 
all military and civilian authorities to avoid political squabbles, there 
were reports of clashes between Nationalist and Liberal sympathizers which 
resulted in injuries to many. Reportedly a major clash occurred when sup- 
porters of Ramén Villeda Morales, chief of the Liberal party, were returning 
from welcoming him after a trip to the north coast. Firearms, sticks and 
stones were used. Villeda Morales had resigned from his post as Ambassador 
to the United States to take part in the election campaign, and to make 
himself available as presidential candidate. 


The junta declared three days of mourning for ex-President Julio Lozano 
Diaz, whose death occurred in Miami on August 20. He had been hospitalized 
since July 27 because of an intestinal ailment. Lozano Diaz assumed the 
presidency in January 1955 during a political crisis which occurred while, as 
Vice-President, he was in charge of the country during the absence of Presi- 
dent Juan Manuel Galvez. He tried to rule as dictator but was removed from 
power by a military junta .in October 1956. As a former Minister of the 
Treasury, he was credited with curbing considerable corruption and waste. He 
also served as Ambassador to Washington. 


The Export-Import Bank loaned $1 million to the Compafiia Azucarera 
Hondurefia, S.A., to buy U.S. machinery and materials for a new sugar mill. 
The company is a private one, whose stock is widely held in the republic. 
It now operates a modern refinery in the suburbs of San Pedro Sula. The 
credit was guaranteed unconditionally by the government's Banco Nacional de 
Fomento de Honduras. It is repayable in four annual installments beginning 
on December 1, 1958. 


The government expelled Cuban students Gustavo Marin, Hector Gorricela, 
and Ramén Vasallo, president, secretary and member respectively of the Cuban 
Movement of July 26 (of Fidel Castro). No explanation was given for their 
expulsion, but it was preceded by suspension of an hour-long radio program 
sponsored by Marfn. University students of Tegucigalpa protested the 
expulsion, accusing the government of “violation of the elementary principles 
of the right of asylum." 
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NICARAGUA 


Reports stated that President Somoza was already thinking of re-election, 
although his six-year term began only last February. However, at a news 
conference, when asked if he planned to move for repeal of a constitutional 
provision which would prevent re-election of the President, his answer was "I 
can do nothing. For me the Constitution is sacred. I wish to return it as I 
received it." Nevertheless, since Somoza also took the trouble to spell out 
precisely what the nation's constitution prescribed for its own amendment -- 
proposal by ten deputies and approval by a simple majority of the Congress-- 
some observers considered that he had not slammed the door too tightly. The 
President also denied rumors that he was planning to make a trip to the U.S. 
"I do not plan to leave Nicaragua in the six years of my term," he said. 


Nicaragua's border problems continued during August, but this time the 
southern border was the source of conflict. The government accused Costa 
Rican invaders of entering and occupying the Caribbean coastal area near the 
Costa Rican border, and the National Guard was sent there immediately to 
"defend the nation's territorial integrity." 


Rumors of possible cérdoba devaluation caused some pessimism, despite 
denial of the existence of an economic crisis by the President and the Min- 
ister of Economy. Earlier, the usual post-Easter lull as well as the border 
dispute with Honduras were the chief factors blamed for the unsatisfactory 
economic situation. There was an increase in imports and exports, but a 
relatively small balance in foreign exchange remained. Although cotton and 
coffee crops were bountiful, they were by no means record crops, and cotton 
prices were low. There was also a decrease in bank loans. The 1957-58 
budget approved in June is the largest in Nicaragua's history, and is 
16.2 million cérdobas more than the record 272 million cérdobas of the 1956- 
57 period. Revenues are estimated at 24.4 million cérdobas under expendi- 
tures, but it was stated that a 33 million cérdoba reserve carried over from 
fiscal year 1957 would make up the difference. 


The Ministry of Development designated 15 routes for "intensive" work in 
a road-building program scheduled to be completed by April 15, 1958. Among 
the projects are the widening and surfacing with crushed stone of the Managua- 
Leén highway, the Leén-Chinandega highway, the Tuma bridge and the Pan a 
American Highway between La Virgen and the Costa Rican border. 


| 


The opposition morning paper El Gran Diario accused the government of 
seizing its presses and other equipment for alleged nonpayment of a debt to 
the Banco Nacional. The newspaper had to begin printing at the plant of 
Flecha, another opposition newspaper. Addn Selva, publisher of the paper, 
said the seizure was clearly the result of political machinations. 


COSTA RICA 


A government bill presented in the Legislative Assembly provided the pre- 
text for a series of riots in and about the Congress building in San José. 
The bill proposed to sell the block comprising the Congress building to the 
Central Bank. The bank is an autonomous national institution, but the oppo- 
sition made a political issue out of the proposal which they denounced as an 
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illegal, ill-advised sale of national property to a private concern. Deputies 
in favor of the bill explained that it actually involved nothing but a trans- 
fer of property from one state institution to another, and that it was merely 
one step in a city planning program prepared by United Nations experts which 
would locate all banks in one area, government offices in another area, and 
so on. They added that on the block in question, located in the planned 
banking area, the Central Bank would construct its own building with parking 
lots and gardens and that the money paid by the bank would be used to finance 
a new building for the Legislative Assembly in the area destined for govern- 
ment offices. Explanations, however, proved ineffective with the opposition 
deputies and especially with the noisy crowd of shooting, whistling, fire- 
cracker-popping spectators allegedly hired by the opposition. On the first 
day of the disorders Congress adjourned in view of the difficulty of dis- 
cussing the proposal in the face of such piercingly loud competition. On the 
second day the president of the Assembly, after warning the crowd many times, 
ordered them ousted from the Congress building. Once outside, the mob 
insulted and attacked the patient Civil Guards, beat anyone who expressed 
adherence to the government, stoned the Congress building and finally broke 
through the entrance doors and proceeded to wreck furniture and break windows 
in a wild uproar. When Civil Guard reinforcements arrived, they succeeded in 
dispersing the mob by means of tear gas. Many persons were injured, including 
guards and rioters. Meanwhile, several of the opposition deputies left the 
Assembly, thus breaking the quorum and ending the meeting. The pro-government 
press held oppositionist presidential candidate Mario Echandi and his party, 
Partido Unién Nacional (PUN), responsible for the riots, accusing them of 
hiring and inciting the mobs, while Echandi referred to his rioters as 
"martyrs.'' Another opposition candidate, Partido Independiente leader Jorge 
Rossi, blamed both the government and Echandi. Reportedly, several pro- 
government deputies requested President José Figueres to withdraw the bill to 
avoid further disturbances. 


Later in the month, troops were sent to investigate alarming reports of 
an armed uprising in the Tortuguero zone, near the Nicaraguan border. A 
plantation owned by Minister of Agriculture Teodoro Quirés was attacked by an 
unspecified number of bandits. Some reported that the bandits were Costa 
Ricans on their way to overthrow their government, while Nicaragua apparently 
feared an "invasion" (See NICARAGUA). The result was that both governments 
were put on the alert over what turned out to be an isolated bandit raid. 


Edmundo Guerra, a Guatemalan who reportedly slandered the memory of 
President Castillo Armas of Guatemala on a radio broadcast, was sent to prison 
by the Costa Rican Office of Public Security. The action followed a protest 
in the National Assembly requesting the expulsion of Guerra from Costa Rica. 


PANAMA 


On August 1, the Seventh Pan American Highway Congress opened in Panama 
City. The principal task of the congress was the selection of a route for 
the continuation of the Pan American Highway through Darien province from 
Chepo in Panama to some point in Colombia. The completion of this section 
will close the principal gap in the highway that joins the Americas. For two 
years Darien has been surveyed for possible routes. Surveyors found that it 
is not the central Darien area that presents the major problem but the region 
near the Colombian border. Originally Darien had been termed "impassable" 
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due to its dense forests and unfriendly Indians. Of the two routes under 
consideration, the southern one along the Pacific Coast was the one recom- 
mended by the Darien Subcommittee of the Permanent Executive Committee. 

This route runs from Chepo southeast to one of two points in Colombia, Quibdé 
or Las Animas. The northern route, along the Atlantic from Chepo to Turbo in 
Colombia, is shorter and passes through more heavily populated regions but 
would necessitate the building of many bridges, plus expensive construction 
across the broad mouth of the Colombian river, the Atrato. The southern 
route, on the other hand, crosses only three major rivers, for most of the 
distance there would be a solid roadbase, and the land is relatively flat, 
not higher than 650 feet in Panama, although the road would have to rise to 
2,500 feet in Colombia. One drawback of this southern route is that the 
region of Quibdé in Colombia has a very heavy annual rainfall which would 
hamper road-building and maintenance. 


A solution to the problem of financing the "Darien Gap" was proposed by 
the Mexican delegate Rémulo O'Farrill. He suggested that the United States 
pay two-thirds of the cost (the total cost is estimated at from $70 to $100 
million), that Panama and Colombia contribute one-ninth each, and the rest of 
the countries the remaining ninth of the cost. Bertram Tallamy, heading the 
U.S. delegation, said that the United States had agreed to pay two-thirds of 
the cost of the highway as far as the Panama Canal, but that he could not 
commit his country to any such financial arrangement for the Darien strip. 
U.S. delegate Charles D. Curtis stated that the United States would aid the 
construction of the highway but did not indicate whether he meant technical 
or financial aid. A committee made up of eight Latin American countries and 
the United States has been appointed to study more closely the financial and 
engineering aspects of the highway construction. 


With the hope of an unbroken highway joining North and South America 
becoming a reality, the countries concerned were anxious to insure the use of 
the Pan American Highway for commercial purposes. Under consideration was an 
agreement which would provide uniform regulations for the motor vehicles of 
all the American nations. Six committees were named to work toward this end. 


On August 30, President Eisenhower signed a bill by which the State De- 
partment assumed obligation for the $1.5 million paid annually to Panama in 
exchange for rent-free use of 20,000 acres in Panama for military operations. 
Under this new law cargoes going through the Canal will not be taxed to pay 
this extra annuity. The explanation for this change is that the $1.5 million 
payment to Panama is a result of U.S. foreign policy (1955 United States- 
Panama Treaty) and has no connection with commercial aspects of the Canal. 
The law also calls for transfer of certain lands and buildings to Panama. 
This transfer will be made at market value rather than book value, so that 
the difference will not have to be met by a rise in tolls. 


Oil exploration is becoming a major factor in Panama's economy. The 
United Fruit Company has received a concession of more than one million acres 
for oil exploration in the Chiriqui region where the company has some of its 
largest banana plantations. Portobelo on the Atlantic coast of Panama has 
been designated a commercial port prior to establishing a petroleum refinery 
there. 
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With the declaration of support by Brazil's Ministry of Foreign Relations, 
Panama's aspirations to the seat in the United Nations Security Council which 
was to be left vacant by Cuba in December of this year, had at the end of 
August the support of eight Latin American countries: Cuba, Mexico, Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, Honduras, Paraguay, and Brazil. 


Throughout August there were signs of further conflict between Panama's 
President Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr., and Vice-President Temistocles Diaz. 
Visién concluded that a change of government was quite possible. The real 
power in Panama was said to be held by the National Guard, headed by Colonel 
Bolivar Vallarino, and there seemed to be no assurance that the Guard would 
continue to support de la Guardia indefinitely. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


President Batista's government, in an attempt to strengthen and protect 
its position in the face of continuing rebellion in Oriente province and 
ominous unrest throughout the rest of the island, used stronger than usual 
tactics in dealing with the opposition. 


On August 1, Batista signed a decree suspending constitutional guaran- 
tees throughout the island for a period of 45 days--the fourth time since 
December, 1956. Censorship of all communication media went into effect im- 
mediately and was applied even to foreign newspapers and magazines and the 
dispatches sent out of Cuba by foreign correspondents. This was later 
extended to cover foreign newsreels and television films entering Cuba. 


Inter-American Press Association president Guillermo Martinez Marquez 
at once left his post as editor of El Pais in protest as he had done in 
December, 1956 (H.A.R., X: p. 580). He lodged two protests with the govern- 
ment against the censorship decree. The first one was ignored, and in the 
second one he protested this fact and the fact that censorship had prevented 
the publication of his first message, and added a further complaint that 
foreign publications like the New York Times, the Miami Herald, and the 
Diario las Americas were "mutilated by cuts ordered by the censors" and that 
this was a very “disagreeable spectacle" in such a country as Cuba. On 
August 28, Martinez M4rquez was informed by Santiago Rey, Minister of 
Interior, that censorship would be lifted on publications in English entering 
Cuba from the United States, but that Spanish publications from the United 
States or Latin American countries, including Diario las Américas and the 
Spanish-language Reader's Digest would continue to be censored, as would be 
the dispatches of foreign correspondents. No date was mentioned for the 
resumption of the operations of the Havana plant of the Time Latin American 
edition which had been suspended by the government when censorship was 
imposed. Meanwhile, this edition was being printed in Atlanta, Georgia. 


In order to comply with government regulations, the extensive weekly 
Cuban political review was missing from the Sunday edition of the Diario de 
la Marina and the space taken up by the weekly economic review and supple- 
mentary information on international affairs. Even the outspoken weekly 
Bohemia quickly eliminated, after the August 4 issue, its excellent and very 
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detailed coverage of Cuban affairs, as well as its political cartoons and 
feature political stories. Nevertheless, it was reported that an order was 
out for the arrest of one of its editors, Jorge Quintana, though no specific 
charges had been made. 


Leaders of the six opposition parties signed a statement protesting 
censorship as an action that seemed "to reflect the desire to silence" Ameri- 
can Ambassador Earl E. T. Smith. He had made a four-day trip through Oriente 
province and had stopped off in Santiago where he was received at the city 
hall in a short ceremony. He emerged to find that some 200 women dressed in 
mourning had gathered in Plaza Céspedes and were staging an anti-Batista 
demonstration. Shouting "Liberty, liberty," they crowded forward to speak to 
him. Police, in an attempt to break up the demonstration, used fire hoses 
and roughly carted some of the women off to jail. Ambassador Smith's com- 
ments, in which he deplored the "excessive action of the police" and expressed 
the hope that the women would soon be released from jail (which they were), 
sent the Batista Government into a mild state of hysteria. 


Communications Minister Ramon Vasconcelos in his paper Alerta accused the 
Ambassador of "imperialistic meddling" in Cuba's affairs. Rolando Masferrer, 
president of the armed forces committee in the Cuban Senate and considered by 
some to be one of the most dangerous of Batista's supporters, published a 
violent political and personal attack on Smith, American ambassadors in 
other countries, and the United States itself in his newspaper Tiempo. In a 
joint meeting of Congress, a Senator of the pro-government Liberal party even 
introduced a resolution requesting the removal of Ambassador Smith as a 
“disturbing agent" in the country, but it was postponed indefinitely. As 
expected, the opposition statement mentioned above declared that "Those who 
have violated the rights of man have no authority whatsoever to react hos- 
tilely against the representative of a nation that has signed [sic/, just as 
Cuba has also signed, the Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man promul- 
gated by the United Nations, for having protested against the flagrant and 
systematic violation of rights inherent in human dignity." In Washington, 
anti-Batista Cubans picketed the White House to pay tribute to Ambassador 
Smith for his action, to ask again that no more arms be sent to Batista, and 
to reaffirm their backing and sympathy for Fidel Castro. 


Meanwhile, the Cuban Ambassador in Washington, Miguel Angel Campa, called 
on the Assistant Secretary of State for Latin American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom, 
to make "inquiries" about the incident, and the Department of State hastened 
to reiterate its nonintervention policy, adding that the Cuban situation 
rested "entirely in the hands of the Cuban people." Secretary of State Dulles 
stood by his Ambassador, saying that Smith's statement might "not have been 
perfectly correct" from a traditional diplomatic point of view but that it 
was "a very human statement." He refused to express any further opinions 
regarding the political situation in Cuba, and Smith continued as Ambassador 
to Cuba. 


Tension continued to mount throughout the country, however, as rebel 
action was reported at Bueycito and Minas in Oriente province, where large 
amounts of arms and ammunition were captured by Castro forces, which suffered 
only a few casualties. Rebel action also occurred for the first time in Las 
Villas province, where a few casualties were also reported. Saboteurs set off 
bombs, burned several rural schools, and some bridges. Most of the Santiagueros 
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went out on strike as a result of the killing of two youthful insurgents-- 
one, "Colonel" Frank Pais, being the main leader of the Movement of July 26 

in Santiago. Oriente rebels and civic resistance leaders hoped that this 
would be the moment when all anti-Batista forces would mobilize and support 
them in a country-wide strike that would unseat the government. They hoped 
especially to have the support of the Confederation of Cuban Labor (C.T.C.). 
The strike lasted five days in Santiago and had some effect in various other 
parts of the island, extending even to Havana where public transportation, a 
few construction projects, and TV and radio stations were hampered briefly. 
However, it was completely ineffective. The C.T.C., under the leadership of 
Eusebio Mujal, refused to participate and in fact warned all workers to return 
to their jobs or be displaced. Five major commercial organizations declared a 
hands-off policy. President Batista warned that anyone who attempted to 
prevent the operation of businesses or to keep people away from work would be 
considered a rebel and face maximum penalties. He called on the army and 
police to deal summarily with agitators and saboteurs. Police broke up even 

a demonstration by a group of some 100 lawyers who had gathered to protest 
Batista's refusal to remove Colonel Ugalde Carillo from his position as head 
of the prison for political prisoners on the Isle of Pines. Colonel Ugalde's 
administration there had been such as to horrify the Cubans and cause hunger 
strikes in protest among those political prisonersheld in Havana and Santiago 
prisons. A former high-ranking Cuban army officer, Jorge Garcia Tufién, in a 
report to the New York Times, charged that the Batista regime had tortured 
and murdered many of its political opponents. Garcia Tufién had broken with 
the regime not only because of this kind of action but because "when Batista 
seized power he promised the Army that he would respect our country's consti- 
tution and its institutions. He did not keep his promise. He abolished 
varicus civil rights, devised a new constitution, mae himself art, absolute 
dictator, and put his friends in positions of power.' 


Keeping a close check on his officers, Batista made several changes in 
personnel at Camp Colombia, and, most significant, he transferred Colonel 
Pedro Barrera from the command of army forces in Oriente province to the post 
of military attaché in Caracas, Venezuela. Although no replacement was named, 
large headlines in the Miami Daily Diario las Americas announced that some 
200 of Senator Masferrer's "private army" were being sent to reinforce the 
army troops charged with liquidating the Castro rebels in Oriente province. 
Two encounters with the rebels in the vicinity of Palma Mocha and Las Pitas 
were reported, but neither had any particular significance. 


An uneasy truce prevailed in Santiago by month's end as a result of the 
substitution of Lieutenant Colonel Salas Cafiizares by Colonel Alberto del 
Rio, who immediately removed machine gun patrols from the streets and asked 
the people for their cooperation in restoring peace and order and in control- 
ling the violent activities of their youth. He promised that he had come "to 
guarantee all rights."" Business, including the almost bankrupt theatres, 
began picking up, as it became evident that the Castro forces would lie low 
and that the army would not shoot suspects on sight. 


Although ex-President Prio Socarrds organized and financed another ex- 
pedition, this time from Mexico (H.A.R., X: p. 244), to join in the revolt 
against the Batista regime, he again failed when the Mexican Government took 
the two ships and the leaders of the group into custody before they could 
embark. Mexico emphasized that, in accordance with its international 
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commitments, it would respect political asylum but it would not permit revo- 
lutions to be organized within its territory against countries with which it 
maintained friendly relations. 


News began to trickle out that the rebels were finding it progressively 
more difficult to obtain arms and other equipment and that a certain amount 
of rivalry and dissension was growing among the different groups supporting 
Fidel Castro. Furthermore, the Cuban Army reported that several of Fidel's 
followers were starting to desert him. The government's Oriente province 
radio station encouraged this development by broadcasting surrender guaran- 
tees and a promise of leniency to all deserters by the army and government. 


HAITI 


Haiti's ruling military junta announced early in August that elections 
for President and Congress would take place in September. The announcement 
was made to end a flurry of rumors, and it further stated that an electoral 
decree was being prepared. This decree was published August 30, but did not 
set the exact election date. 


This document was signed by the three members of the junta, General 
Antoine Kebreau, Colonel Emile Zamor, and Colonel Adrien Vebille and included 
83 articles which set up the election machinery. Voters were informed that 
authorized agents of candidates would be present with officials at the polls. 
All men and women over 21 were eligible to vote and were to bring previously 
prepared ballots, or they would be provided with a blank card at the polls 
on which to write their choice. In an effort to prevent any outbreaks of 
violence during the elections, the decree ruled that members of the armed 
forces must come to the polls unarmed and singly. Penalties were also insti- 
tuted for violating voting rules and any attempts to disrupt voting. 


The decree was bitterly protested because the provisions regarding 
eligibility barred several former candidates. Senator Louis Dejoie could be 
disqualified because of his age, Daniel Fignole because he was not residing 
in Haiti (he had been forced into exile), and Clement Jumelle because of a 
legal action pending against him. Jumelle was still to face charges of cor- 
ruption for his term as Finance Minister during Magloire's regime. Some 
reports claimed that these provisions almost guaranteed the election of 
Francois Duvalier. 


The junta also imposed strict curbs upon press, speech, and radio 
throughout the presidential campaign. It declared that the abuse of these 
privileges had been one of the major causes of the disturbances plaguing 
Haiti since Magloire's exile. Newspapers in Haiti viewed the restraintas a 
"necessary evil," but the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) protested 
the curtailments at a time, it said, when the people should be well informed. 


From New York, Daniel Fignole termed the junta controlling the elections 
"a tool of the army." Fignole claimed that he was still a candidate and that 
none of his followers would vote for anyone else. In a later interview, he 
did express, however, his fear that the army might prevent his supporters 
from going to the polls. 
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Another exile, former Haitian Army Chief of Staff Leon Cantave, was 
allowed to return from New York to his own country. Before his return in 
early August, he pointed out in a press interview that Haiti's main hope lay 
with the United States. He explained that the United States had always 
supported Haiti before and stressed his country's need for re-establishment 
of order and economic stability. Cantave was expected to return to Washing- 
ton with the Haitian Government's requests for U.S. economic aid and help 
from the International Monetary Fund. 


Another visitor in New York whose presence aroused considerable interest 
was former President Paul Magloire. According to the New York Times, he 

could not be reached for questioning but was expected to leave August 29, his 
destination being either Paris or Kingston, Jamaica. 


Besides its preoccupation with the elections, the junta was still trying 
to meet Haiti's economic crisis. In June, Fignole's government reduced all 
budget appropriations by 11% in an effort to meet the May-September slump 
period. Later, the junta tightened the economy still further and instituted 
a stabilization program. The new program which, in effect, contains six 
articles all limiting public expenditure, also gave near-discretionary powers 
to the Finance Minister. He was authorized to freeze all unused balances of 
both regular and extraordinary appropriations. The probable cut in govern- 
ment spending was estimated at 15 million gourdes. 


Despite the present political disturbances, the New York Journal of 
Commerce reported that a new servicio, authorized last spring to help develop 
Haiti's natural resources, was being organized for action. This unit was to 
be part of the Ministry of Public Roads and would be administered by Haitian 
Leon Wadestrandt and Firman H. Brown, a U.S. official. Four other servicios 
already were working in Haiti in the fields of public health, agriculture, 
education, and public works. These groups were financed by funds contributed 
by both the U.S. and Haitian Governments in accordance with the regular 
International Cooperation Administration (Point Four) procedure. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Events proceeded normally when Héctor B. Trujillo, who was re-elected 
President on May 16, was formally inaugurated on August 16. The ceremony 
began promptly at 10 a.m. in the legislative palace at Ciudad Trujillo. 
President Héctor Trujillo and Vice-President Joaquin Salazar were both sworn 
in by Porfirio Herrera, president of the Senate. Herrera delivered an 
oration on the progress which had been made in the Dominican Republic under 
Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, the President's brother, who was the 
dominant figure throughout the ceremonies as he has been in all Dominican 
affairs since 1931. 


Forty foreign delegations attended the inauguration, the U.S. delegation 
being headed by its newly-appointed Ambassador, John S. Farland. All the 
delegations witnessed a parade of 30,000 in honor of the Generalissimo on 
August 15. The show was under the direction of General José Garcfa Trujillo, 
Minister of Defense, a nephew of the President. Another brother, General 
Arimendi Trujillo Molina, as head of the radio network "La Voz Dominicana" 
directed radio and television coverage of the ceremonies. 
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New York Times reporter Milton Bracker, who covered the inauguration, 
also reported on Dominican reactions to the Galfndez-Murphy case. He found 
interest to be “limited but intense where it existed." Reporting on his 
"audience" with the Generalissimo, Bracker stated that he was able to mention 
the case but that Trujillo brushed aside his question, saying he had no 
interest in the issue and that it was a matter for the New York police. 
Bracker added that this was the view of the few Dominicans who knew of the 
case. They were of the opinion that pressure from without was unwarranted 
and that the Dominican Government was being asked to prove its own innocence. 
Bracker then described the whole matter as being given the "silent treatment." 
Not once had the case been mentioned in the Dominican daily, El Caribe, and 
even the surprise hiring of U.S. lawyers Baron, Ernst and Munson, and Baron's 
visit to the Republic had been given no mention. He then went on to explain 
that the Dominican people expected the press to print only what the govern- 
ment dictated and suggested that few Dominicans would be much upset if the 
connection between the Galindez and Murphy disappearances were proved to be 
more than circumstantial. He found that more Dominicans likedTrujillo than 
not and felt that they would probably support him regardless of the outcome 

of the investigation. The only interest he found in the case was in the 
American Embassy and in the National Palace. 


Baron's trip failed to elicit Dominican press notices, but his later 
Statements were well covered in U.S. papers. His mission there was to set 

up the machinery for the investigation to be made by Ernst and Munson. 

During his four-day stay, he reported that he conferred three times with the 
Generalissimo, whom, as he wished to ascertain, he found fully cognizant of 
the requirements of the contract. Baron reported that Trujillo felt that a 
"grave injustice" had been done his country and believed that an honest 
investigation could not support the views of his attackers. Baron also inter- 
viewed General Arturo Espaillat, former Consul-General in New York and now 
Minister of State Security; Attorney General Francisco Elpidio Beras; Chief 

of Police David A. Hart Dottin; and Chief Justice Hipélito Herrera Billini. 
All promised to assist Ernst and Munson with their investigation. Baron 
returned satisfied that the Dominicans understood the conditions of the 
contract and promised that the world would have the results of the inquiry 
whether it was completed or not and regardless of the findings. 


Meanwhile, in New York, Ernst met several refusals in his search for 
evidence on the Galindez-Murphy puzzle. Congressman Charles 0. Porter, who 
originally had offered to make his evidence available, announced abruptly on 
August 4 that Ernst would receive none of his data. He explained that he had 
been asked not to turn over his information to Ernst for fear that it might 
fall into Trujillo's hands. On August 8, State Department press officer 
Lincoln White announced that the Department had refused Ernst's request for 
access to the confidential files on the Department's investigation of the 
case. He was offered copies of the letters exchanged between the two 
governments which already had been made public but his previous request was 
deemed inappropriate. Ernst commented on Porter's announcement saying that 
he was sure he would be able to persuade Porter to give him his information 
when they met. Ernst was able, however, to win the cooperation of anti- 
Trujillo author Albert C. Hicks. Hicks wrote the book Blood on the Streets 

_ which is a severe indictment of the era of Trujillo. 


J 
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Ernst refused the conditions of the exiled New York Dominican Revolu- 
tionary Vanguard which offered to cooperate with him in an exchange of 
evidence. Horacio Ornes and R. Roque Martinez, both Dominican exiles and 
representatives of the Vanguard, claimed that they could show that a material 
witness in the Galindez case was murdered in the presence of Rambis Trujillo 
Martinez, son of the Generalissimo. Saul S. Nevins, attorney for the exiles, 
reported that Ernst refused the conditions for the exchange and said that the 
information would be submitted to the Department of Justice. 


Still continuing its investigation, the grand jury had indicted one 
person since it was called in January. Joseph Frank, a former agent of the 
F.B.1., was arrested on May 13 and charged with soliciting and accepting money 
from the Dominican Government without registering as a foreign agent. When 
Frank later asked that the charge be dismissed, since he would be compelled 
to testify against himself, it was revealed by the Department of Justice that 
Frank might be able to give information concerning the disappearance of Murphy. 
Frank, out on $10,000 bail, was not expected to come to trial before October. 
Meanwhile, the jury has been hearing other witnesses. Among those who re- 
vealed their identity as witnesses were Representative Porter and Sally Caire, 
Murphy's fiancee. Porter suggested that the jury consider indicting 
Trujillo himself and that they invite Manuel de Moya, Dominican Ambassador to 
Washington, to appear. 


Debate continued in the U.S. House of Representatives over U.S.-Dominican 
relations. Representative George S. Long of Louisiana inserted in the Con- 


gressional Record a defense of Trujillo against what he claimed were unjusti- 
fied attacks from a small group of irresponsible individuals. On August 2, 
Representative Donald L. Jackson of California debated U.S. policy in Latin 
America with Porter for two hours. Jackson criticized Porter's suggestion 
that aid be withdrawn from dictator-ruled countries. Porter in his reply 
stressed that he simply wanted the United States to cease sending aid which 
might support dictators. Later, Porter answered Representative Albert P. 
Morano of Connecticut. He disparaged Morano's claim that the Dominican 
Republic was a fortress against Communism and pointed out that he was not 
advocating that the United States break diplomatic relations with the Domini- 
can Republic. 


Accusations were exchanged throughout the month between the Dominican 
Republic and Puerto Rico. Carlos Sanchez Sanchez, president of the Dominican 
Chamber of Deputies, described Puerto Rico as a center of Communistic activi- 
ties directed against the Dominican Republic. Governor Luis Mufioz Marin of 
Puerto Rico declared these accusations false on August 13. Twelve American 
missionaries, all Jehovah's Witnesses, arrived in Puerto Rico after being 
forced to leave the Dominican Republic. Emil Van Daalen, director of the 
sect in Puerto Rico, blamed the deportation on a campaign undertaken against 
the sect by the Dominican Catholic Church. 


PUERTO RICO 


The long-smoldering feud between Governor Luis Mufioz Marin and Chancellor 
Jaime Benitez of the University of Puerto Rico flared into open conflict at 
the end of August. Outwardly, there seemed to be little basis for friction, 
and, until recent years, they had cooperated fully. Nevertheless, for months 
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Puerto Ricans had known that the entente had ended. One early evidence was 
the resignation in February of Secretary of Education Mariano Villaronga, a 
Mufioz Marin partisan, who had collided with Benftez (H.A.R., X: p. 76). 
Later the Puerto Rican Teachers' Association took an anti-Benftez stand, and 
an unsuccessful attempt was made in June to remove Benitez from office by 
action of the Superior Council of Education (H.A.R., X: pp. 134, 254, 308). 


However, the Governor had not made a direct statement until mid-August. 
He then declared that he had lost confidence in Benitez because of "political 
activity," implying that Benitez was using the University for political ends, 
and that he should resign. He would not specify his charges further, and 
Benitez remained silent. Apparently the overt act that had prompted the 
Governor's action was the”Hayes incident."" On July 30, Thomas Hayes, the 
University librarian, told a group of visiting New York teachers that the 
island legislature contained few good people and that it was controlled by 
the Governor. Although this information was not disclosed until more than a 
week later by the newspaper El Imparcial, it raised a storm of protest among 
government workers, who insisted in designating Hayes' remarks as an 
"official" statement of the University, calling for an explanation from 
Chancellor Benitez. Hayes denied that he spoke officially for the University, 
but his declaration was drowned out in the grand polemic that followed when 
the Governor entered the fight. On August 21, Benitez replied to Mufioz Marin 
in the press that neither he nor the University was playing politics; that, in 
accordance with the principle of academic freedom, Hayes had a right to 
express himself even though Benitez did not agree with him; that he did not 
intend to resign; and that, in any case, his removal was a matter to be 
handled exclusively by the Superior Council of Education. 


The Governor issued a statement the same day asserting that he could 
have ousted Benitez by filling the two vacant places in the Superior Council 
of Education with anti-Benitez men, but that he would not stoop to such tac- 
tics. Instead, he said he had appointed Adolph Berle to one post, and that 
Berle's reputation spoke for itself. The Governor also appointed Efrain 
Sd4nchez Hidalgo to the long-vacant post of Secretary of Education. Sanchez 
Hidalgo's position gave him ex-officio standing on the Superior Council, over 
which he would also preside. As Professor of Education at the University, he 
was considered well qualified for the job and neutral in the controversy. 
Mufioz Marin also appointed Jaime Sifre to the remaining vacancy in the 
Superior Council of Education, but his appointment would not become effective 
until December when he would reach retirement age after a short term as pre- 
siding judge of the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico (H.A.R., X: p. 362). 


On August 30, at the height of the agitation, Sanchez Hidalgo presided 
over his first meeting of the Superior Council of Education. This meeting 
was expected to be climactic, and columnist Eliseo Combas Guerra of El Mundo 
predicted that Benitez would be removed. The council took no such drastic 
action, but Benitez did appear. He defended his career at the University and 
denied the Governor's accusations that he was involved in politics. The 
council acknowledged his statements but defeated a motion to require the 
Governor to substantiate his charges, thus leaving everything in status quo 
ante. 


Whether the controversy was to continue apparently depended on the Gover- 
nor. El Mundo's Combas Guerra urged a conciliatory abrazo from the Governor. 
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Puerto Ricans, including the Governor, were convinced by all the discussion 
that there was need for legislative reform concerning the University. Most 
proposals concurred in demanding a nonpolitical board of regents without ex- 
officio officers, less centralized control of the University under the 
Chancellor, and a general divorcement of the University from politics as 
envisioned by former Chancellor and Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell. A group of 
44 professors requested more autonomy for the University, but no one rose to 
champion student participation in University affairs as practiced in some 
areas of Latin America. Student government had been dissolved following a 
disastrous strike a few years ago. 


As the Mufioz Marin-Benitez feud was at its height, delegates convened 
for the eighth biennial congress of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura 
Iberoamericana. Sessions were held at the Hotel Caribe Hilton in San Juan, 
except for one day at the University and one at the Inter-American University 
at San Germdn. The theme of the meeting was the poetry of the late Nobel 
Prize winner Gabriela Mistral, but most delegates were equally interested in 
viewing at first hand the results of Puerto Rico's efforts toward industri- 
alization. They were unable to escape the arguments of partisans of the two 
antagonists in the University squabble. 


The University received a record enrollment of 16,000 students divided 
between the main campus at Rio Piedras near San Juan and the College of 
Agricultural and Mechanical Arts at Mayagllez at the western end of the 
island. New courses were being offered in dentistry and nuclear sciences. 
The Autumn term began on August 19. 


Government spokesmen revealed that the latest survey of the industriali- 
zation program, to June 30, 1957, indicated that total industrial capital now 
committed in the island exceeds $300 million. Of this amount $45 million 
represented government capital, principally in buildings and loans. Purchases 
on the mainland in the decade preceding 1956 rose from $221 million per year 
to $571 million. The value of manufactured goods exported has almost doubled 
in the past five years. 


The 1956-57 drought continued to plague agriculture. Sugar growers 
failed to meet the 1957 quota and were already worried about the 1958 crop 
because of drought damage suffered by the growing cane. Although coffee 
growers were expecting a good harvest, crop estimates were being revised 
downward also because of the drought. 


The business community was pleased with the temporary respite when de- 
cision on the 12% ocean freight rise to East coast ports was postponed until 
mid-September, and the decision on the proposed 15% rise to West Coast points 
was set ahead to December 15 (H.A.R., X: p. 362). Optimism prevailed in the 
construction industry, which expected to erect buildings valued at $165 mil- 
lion during fiscal 1957-58, up 15% over 1956-57. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


By the end of August it was apparent that the presidential electio 
scheduled for December 15 (H.A.R., X: p. 363) would be conducted as Pérez 
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Jiménez saw fit. The electoral statute defining the pre-electoral period, 
campaign procedure, and the electoral process itself, was not prepared during 
the regular July congressional session; Pérez Jiménez announced that it would 
be framed sometime in September. Whether a special session of Congress will 
be called for the purpose or whether it will be done by decree remained a 
matter of speculation. 


There was no political activity by the opposition during August. Se- 
curity police warned editors that they would be jailed if they published any- 
thing more than official announcements concerning the election. The Inter- 
American Press Association officially protested this action in a cable which 
its president, Guillermo Martinez Marquez, sent to Pérez Jiménez. The pro- 
test asked for revocation of the decree which was compared with those of 
Communist countries. 


The Christian Socialist Party COPEI (Comité para la Organizacién 
Politica de Elecciones Independientes) was seemingly the strongest party. 
Its leader, Rafael Caldera, the only opposition party leader to remain in 
Venezuela, was reportedly arrested on August 21. News of Caldera's arrest 
came from Jovito Villalba, head of the Republican Democratic Union, currently 
in exile in New York City. Caldera would be joining other leaders of COPEI 
in jail, many of whom have been imprisoned for the past two years. Caldera 
was no stranger to jails himself, having been imprisoned for political ac- 
tivity in 1953 (H.A.R., VI: No. 10). 


It was thought that Caldera would probably be backed by all opposition 


parties as a candidate for the presidency. He was runner-up in the Decem- 
ber 14, 1947 election won by novelist Rémulo Gallegos of Accién Democrdtica. 
Villalba and his party won the November 30, 1953 election but were forced 
out by Pérez Jiménez. Caldera's arrest, said Villalba, indicated that the 
elections "with the press gagged and the jails full of political prisoners 
will constitute a bloody mockery." Villalba claimed that the majority of 
Venezuelan officials were against the present policy of terror and plunder 
and that the government's only support came from certain military leaders. 


Another political prisoner, more fortunate than Caldera, was deported to 
Colombia. Tomds A. Mercado told Colombian officials that he was imprisoned 
and three months later expelled from Venezuela for his opposition to Pérez 
Jiménez. 


Barred from personal political activity in the country itself, exiles in 
New York began a letter and leaflet campaign designed to awaken political 
consciousness in Venezuela. The Venezuelan Government asked the United 
States if anything could be done to halt the campaign. This request indi- 
cated a reversal of Venezuela's attitude of several months ago. At that 
time, Venezuela told Argentina, in reply to requests to halt Peronista 
propaganda coming from Venezuela, that no strong government had to worry 
about letter-writing campaigns. 


From Mexico came other voices of opposition. Venezuela's former Am- 
bassador Manuel Pulido Méndez, in an interview published in Ultimas 
Noticias on August 6, said that if free elections were held, 90% of the votes 
would go to Caldera. According to Pulido Méndez, Caldera would not accept 
the results of a fixed election. 
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Rémulo Gallegos also issued a statement from Mexico City asserting that 
Accién Democrética, Unidén Republicana Democrdtica, and COPEI, were practically 
unified on a plan of action that promised to solve Venezuelan political 
problems peacefully and constitutionally, but that Pérez Jiménez was averse 
to democratic processes. Gallegos said that in choosing a possible presi- 
dential candidate, the democratic opposition would back anyone who promised 
in good faith to re-establish democratic institutions, to respect and defend 
civil rights and to govern honestly. "It has been the experience of 
Venezuela," said Gallegos, "that the continuation of one man in public office 
term after term is conducive to despotism. Not even an official of excep- 
tional capabilities is able to withstand the temptations that continually 
appear in Venezuela, and for that reason the law of no re-election is justi- 
fied as an important law for all the imperfect Latin American democracies." 


Those who sought the true picture in Venezuela were aided by facts and 
figures supplied by the New York Times. Correspondent Tad Szulc described 
conditions behind Venezuela's fagade of prosperity. Money, he said, is spent 
on eye-catching public works, while less spectacular phases of the economy 
such as education and agriculture go neglected. Agriculture received only 
4.3% of the 1957-1958 national budget. Loans to farmers and cattle breeders 
were virtually eliminated; meat production per capita in 1956 was less than 
two ounces daily. One-half of the population is illiterate, and 40% of the 
nation's children receive no education because there are no schools or 
teachers. The 1957-58 budget appropriated only 6.4% for education, while in 
1956 public works received 37% of the budget. 


While politics dominated the news, business and commerce continued as 
usual. Shell announced plans for a new deepwater oil terminal at. Punta Gorda. 
The $84 million project will be completed before the end of 1959. It is to 
have an initial capacity of 700,000 barrels a day and storage capacity of 
four million barrels. The terminal will be used for the collection, storage, 
and shipping of crude oil from Shell's fields on the east shore of Lake 
Maracaibo and from the lake itself. 


Venezuela invited U.S. firms active in construction and allied fields 
to the first Inter-American Conference of Construction Industries schedgled 
for the first quarter of 1958. The Caracas conference will be held under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Construction with government support. 


COLOMBIA 


During the month of August, Colombian politics advanced a bit farther 
toward democratic reconstruction. Personal assaults in the name of the ex- 
dictator diminished, and General Luis E. Ordéfiez, member of the military 
junta and chief of the police force which sheltered the assailants, finally 
offered to punish energetically any new outbreaks. . 


The dictatorial mechanism was further dismantled by reductions in mili- 
tary forces and some dismissals in the government services, albeit not all 
those which the press demanded. Among those dismissed was Conservative 
Ignacio Umafia de Brigard, manager of the steel mill at Paz del Rio, who had 
succeeded in lifting that enterprise out of bankruptcy despite having had to 
transport all the personnel to Bogot4 before Rojas fell for a compulsory 
pro-government "manifestation." 
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The most outstanding event in this process of reorganization was the | 
closing of the newspaper La Paz, which Rojas Pinilla had founded through a 
loan from the semi-official Banco Popular, to support his dictatorship. It 
used the building and machinery which El Tiempo had been forced to sell to 

it. The newspaper company, which also supported other provincial periodicals, 
was accused of swindling and abuse of trust, and when taken over it was found 
to be fraudulently insolvent, with indications that seven million pesos had 
been squandered upon it, the equivalent of more than a million dollars. 


Nevertheless, the country still lacked an atmosphere of healthy politi- 
cal equilibrium. Coalition presidential candidate Guillermo Leén Valencia, 
who is backed by the "Pact of Sitges" (H.A.R., X: p. 369), declared that the 
"new" republic stood on a tripod: the two historical parties and the armed 
forces. That tripod in turn, although not entirely firm, rests upon the 
horizontal plane of ecclesiastic predominance, according to some experienced 
observers. In the course of the recent anti-dictatorial reaction, the 

clergy gained strength, thanks to the democratizing attitude with which it 
sought to erase the dissatisfaction produced both in domestic and foreign 
public opinion by its record of nine years of collaboration with tyranny, and 
its inquisitorial moves against Protestantism. 


In this respect, the military junta promised to end the religious perse- 
cutions which had seriously discredited.the nation in the recent past; the 

junta declared that it would guarantee the liberties established in the Con- 
stitution. The pertinent clause says: "No one shall be molested because of 


his religious opinions, nor obliged to observe practices contrary to his 
conscience." 


The tripod itself appeared a bit shaky. At least some sectors of the 
Conservative party, which is indisputably the minority party judging from 
the last free elections which were held, were not sincerely disposed to turn 
over the positions acquired through violence "to guarantee the union of the 
Church and the State," and resisted acceptance of administrative parity with 
the Liberals. Among other things, such a change would entail dangers for the 
still inflated bureaucracy of the fallen dictatorial regime, which is more 
than 90% Conservative. There was talk of establishing an administrative 
career service as a means toward governmental stability; but the press dis- 
cussed methods of bringing about such a condition within standards of equality 


and capacity, and not based upon the existing special privileges of a single 
party. 


Progress was made in preparing for the plebiscite suggested in the "Pact 
of Sitges," according to which the citizenry was to delcare itself with 
respect to the principal points of the agreement reached between Albert 
Lleras Camargo, ex-President and chief of the Liberal party, and the ex- 
dictator Laureano Gémez, caudillo of a sizable segment of the Conservative 
party. The Colombian people will be asked if they accept the idea of a 
12-year parity between the two historic parties in the affairs of the state, 
and if they wish to seek national peace by this means and other steps 
deriving therefrom. No opposition was expected. It is estimated that some 
six million adult men and women will be qualified to vote. 


The economic situation was characterized by a strong upsurge in prices, 
which were adjusting themselves to the recently devalued currency. Since the 


ast 
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peso had changed from an official rate of 2.50 per dollar to a level fluctu- 
ating around 5.00 per dollar, with a 15% tax upon exports and 10% on imports, 
it was natural for prices to tend to double, whether for imported articles 
or for Colombian products offered in exchange for the imports. The natural 
price rise was exaggerated, as in all free markets, by unchecked speculation, 
while wages were legally increased by a mere 10% to 15% and rents continued 
frozen. All this produced hardship and dissatisfaction which were exploited 
by the elements seeking to weaken the democratic coalition. 


Finance Minister Antonio Alvarez Restrepo continued the application of 
rigorous import controls in order to recover gold reserves and to meet exter- 
nal debt payments. It was estimated that the nation was saving around $400 
per minute by this means, and that the total savings for the year would 
reduce the deficit by 25%. One of his most drastic measures was to prohibit 
import permits for four automobile assembly plants founded during the dic- 
tatorship, with $7 million invested in preliminary installations. These 
companies are: Colmotores, Austin cars and trucks; Willys; Icoautos of 
Volkswagon; and Panal, which is a combination of Nash and the Japanese Toyota. 
The companies protested and sued the government for damages. In response, 

the minister requested patience while he studied the best method of solving 
the problem. It was alleged that the suspension would increase urban un- 
employment, already serious, and would slow down the development of many 
projected subsidiary industries. The official opinion was that the payment 
for the assembly plants and for the parts would absorb so much foreign 
exchange that it would unbalance the planned fiscal and financial recon- 
struction. It was pointed out that there were only 164,000 vehicles in the 
entire country, valued at $275 million, and that in 1956 the government had 
invested over $100 million in highways, still not completed. Thus, , import 
restrictions became involved with the problem of transport. In general, 
Restrepo's measures were strongly supported, and there were hopes for an 
early and thorough economic recuperation, provided the country remained 
peaceful. 


The well-known Liberal writer Juan Lozano y Lozano headed a commission 
seeking an accord with the guerrillas of Tolima, and got 300 of their leaders 
to agree to lay down their arms if they were guaranteed the opportunity to 
work in peace on their parcels of land. With rural peace achieved, the 
nation's more than two million farms’ could enter into full production of all 
types of foodstuffs and quickly solve the problem of shortages, especially if 
the unemployed workers who had been concentrated in the cities by the dic- 
tatorial terror were directed toward agriculture. In addition, the restric- 
tions upon imports stimulated various manufacturing industries, which 
required only a consuming capacity in the farming population, the majority of 
the nation, to meet their commitments and to expand. 


The Coffee Growers' Federation has a capital of 800 million pesos, in 
effect, a national savings account, and is the principal stockholder in the 
Grancolombiana Merchant Fleet, which has materially lowered marine freight 
rates, and is growing daily. The Federation's manager for 20 years, Manuel 
Mejia, who is a world-famed authority on coffee, was named Ambassador to 
Brazil, possibly as a means of advancing agreements for the defense of Latin 
American coffee against African competition. Because of his diplomatic 
appointment, he tendered his resignation to the Federation's assembly, but it 
was not accepted since he was considered indispensable to the Colombian 
coffee industry which produces 80% of the nation's exports. 
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In Bogotd and other cities, there was a rebirth of intellectual activi- 
ties and visits were received from foreign political leaders, writers, and 
professors interested in the democratic future of the continent. 


The courts found in favor of El Tiempo in the matter of the unjust accu- 
sations laid against it during the dictatorship, accusations which were 
trumped up to prevent the paper's importation of newsprint. However, owner 
Eduardo Santos refused to press any claim against the State for loss or 
damages. Enrique Santos Montejo (Calibén), in his El Tiempo column "Dance of 
the Hours," declared that the United States was indifferent toward the diffi- 
cult circumstances confronting Latin America and was not lending it any 


effective help, such as it was extending to the countries of Europe and 
Asia. 


ECUADOR 


In a recent press conference, President Ponce Enriquez stated that one 
of the most fundamental problems in Ecuador is the structure of political 
parties, which have yet to define their programs clearly. He warned that if 
these parties fail in leadership, they may all be submerged by a wave of 
emotional demagoguery, which may bring on Ecuador one of its worst crises. 
The President added that the present administration has given the parties 
ample opportunities to hold conventions. Ponce Enriquez explained that it 
was indispensable that the Liberal, Conservative, and Socialist Parties meet 
and act wisely so that they will later be able to defend their platforms. 


When asked whether he was satisfied with his work so far this term, the 
President replied that although some adverse conditions had impeded his 
efforts, he was nevertheless satisfied with having given the nation a pal- 
pable demonstration of conservative rule. Ponce Enriquez stated that among 
the things that he has eliminated are the fear of terrorism and persecution, 
the suppression of opposition parties, and mass assassinations. Indeed, the 
executive said, "The people have lived in an atmosphere of peace and liberty 
which has not been enjoyed too often by Ecuadoreans." 


The World Bank announced that Ecuador will receive a $14.5 million loan 
for the construction of four key roads and for a four-year road maintenance 
program. The four roads will have a total length of 330 miles, the longest 
of these being an all-weather road between Quito and Guayaquil. The loan 
will provide for a reorganization of maintenance facilities, including the 
establishment of district maintenance centers, workshops, and warehouses. 
New equipment will be bought and a training program offered in operation and 
maintenance. The Department of Public Works will carry out the road con- — 
struction and maintenance programs. 


Ecuador's balance of trade for January-April improved markedly over the 
first four months of 1956. Exports were valued at 385 million sucres and 
imports at 434.8 million sucres, compared with 337.6 million sucres and 

477.2 million sucres respectively in the same period of 1956. 
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PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


Peruvian-U.S. relations noticeably deteriorated during August. United 
States protectionist policies were sharply attacked, in the name of Peru, by 
Robert P. Koenig, president of Cerro de Pasco Corporation, and by influential 
Senator Juan Manuel Pejia Prado, a nephew of President Manuel Prado, who is 
closely connected with banking and mining interests. From New York, Koenig 
issued a 13-point assault on the proposed Administration-sponsored legislation 
to implement sliding-scale excise taxes on the importation of lead and zinc. 
Because this would constitute a unilateral tariff hike, Koenig termed it a 
violation, in letter and in spirit, of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) to which both the U.S. and Peru are signatories. Koenig indi- 
cated that, because of its deficiency in lead and zinc, the United States 

must import, and that, contrary to what is commonly believed, total operating 
expenses, as well as wages and salaries are actually lower per ton for crude 
ore mined in the U.S. than for foreign-mined ore, according to findings made 
by the U.S. Tariff Commission. The president of the Cerro de Pasco firm noted 
that the leading domestic companies showed increased earnings in the first 
half of 1957, while his own and other companies operating overseas have shown 
"considerably lower profits." Koenig also suggested that the lead and zinc 
situation be further studied by both the Administration and the Tariff Com- 
mission and charged that the State Department had submitted to pressures 
favoring the proposed new tariffs. Koenig added that the question was 
whether "a small group of Congressmen and Senators from the mining states, 
aided and abetted by a handful of mining interests, should strike a blow 
against fundamental American policy." He further added that the alternative 
to the current "trade, not aid" policy would surely be "aid, not trade." The 
Peruvian press considered it ironical that the best exposition should have 
been made by the representative of a foreign company operating locally, and 
the press hailed the cooperation of interests which led to the creation of a 
united front for the defense of national interests. 


The senatorial blast led by Pefia Prado was considered by Lima's La 
Prensa to be one of the severest leveled at U.S. protectionism to date. Pefia 
Prado considered the tariff question a maneuver of bankers with interests in 
the U.S. mines and their spokesmen in the U.S. Senate. He termed the price 
fluctuation the result of a U.S. "selfish policy." Opposition Senator Miguel 
Dammert Muelle of Partido Accién Popular, charged that even though the U.S. 
trades with every country behind the Iron Curtain, it discourages other nations 
from doing so. Senator Wilson Sologuren from Tacna called for the establish- 
ment of political relations with the Communist bloc. At this point in the 
Senate debate, increased applause resounded from the galleries. A congres- 
sional committee was named to study new markets. 


Peruvians were displeased at the support Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles gave to the proposed tariff rates; only three years ago the State De- 
partment had found fifteen reasons to oppose tariffs of this kind. Douglas 
Dillon, U.S. Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
stopped in Lima on his way to the Economic Conference in Buenos Aires. 
Dillon's statement to the Peruvian press that the tariff would be reduced as 
lead and zinc prices increased was considered a "courteous euphemism" by El 
Comercio of Lima. The arrival of U.S. Senator Capehart, also going to Buenos 
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Aires, somewhat brightened the otherwise dark Peruvian horizon; he announced 
that, because of the time factor, this session of the Senate would not be able 
to deal with the proposed lead and zinc legislation. By the end of the month 
the controversial issue was further complicated because President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower by-passed Congress and referred the question to the Tariff Com- 
mission. Lead and zinc shipments from Peru in 1956 were valued at $43 mil- 
lion and amounted to 15% of total exports. These metals represented more 
than 50% of all mineral exports. Loss of this revenue would seriously affect 
government expenditures and would increase unemployment, as well as upset the 
balance of payments. The U.S. State Department agreed to send two experts to 
Peru, one in commodities and the other in minerals, to make a two- or three- 


month study of the possible effects on the Peruvian economy of the proposed 
tariff increase. 


An adjunct to the Peruvian displeasure expressed over the lead and zinc 
issue was the reaction caused by the refusal of the U.S. Congress to act on 
legislation permitting the sale to Peru of eight surplus transport vessels. 
Luis Gallo Porras, president of the administrative council of the government - 
owned Peruvian Steamship Corporation (C.P.V.), and also first Vice President 
of the Republic, resigned from the former position and denounced the U.S. 
"good neighbor and good partner" policies. He described them as unilateral 
conceptions for the convenience of and in the interest of the United States, 
despite the idealistic declarations made in the past by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and by President Eisenhower. Gallo Porras hit the U.S. 
Congress for failure to attach importance to the needs and problems of Latin 
America. The entire administrative council of the C.P.V. resigned in a 
solidarity move. When U.S. Ambassador to Peru Theodore C. Achilles returned 
to Peru from Washington on August 28, he announced that some twenty bills 
relating to the sale of surplus ships went unattended due to the rush of 
other legislative matters prior to the adjournment of the U.S. Congress. 


The problem of increased mortality among the guano birds reached the 
Peruvian Senate, where it was charged that U.S. tuna clipper-type "pirate" 
vessels in Peruvian territorial waters were removing the guano birds' source 
of food. It was held that this intrusion of foreign ships was a threat to 
the natural fertilizer industry which serves domestic agriculture and to the 
local fishing industry. An interministerial committee was authorized by the 
Senate to study further the guano bird situation. Ambassador Achilles 


reminded Peruvians that the nationality of these flagless ships was still 
unknown. 


The amount of money in circulation increased during July, according to 
figures released on August 22. It had decreased in each of the two previous 
months. The recent increase was set at 108 million soles, bringing the over- 
all increase during the first seven months of 1957 up to 298 million. Soles 
in circulation last month amounted to 3,220 million, or 760 million more than 
in July 1956. The current rate of circulation increase compared with that of 
the active inflationary period in the final months of ex-President Odria's 
regime (1948-1956). A heavy increase in commercial rediscounts was considered 
to be the main cause of the new high. The financing of the rice harvest was 

a contributory factor, also. The increase was not considered alarming, 
although its inflationary pressure was recognized. 
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The 18-year-old Peruvian beauty, Gladys Zender, who, as Miss Peru, repre- 
sented her country at the annual Long Beach, California beauty contest and won 
the coveted "Miss Universe" title, returned to a "wildly enthusiastic" home- 
coming celebration in Lima. Miss Zender was received by President Prado and 
the Mayor of Lima, and attended numerous receptions and entertainments in her 
honor before coming down with the flu. 


BOLIVIA 


President Hernan Siles Zuazo read a message at the inauguration of the 
sessions of Congress in which he expressed gratitude for U.S. economic aid, 
without which "it would not have been possible to maintain a regular supply of 
the most important consumer goods."' The President pointed out that U.S. aid 
is not merely financial, but extends also to agriculture and education, as 
well as to the technical and administrative fields. Siles Zuazo also an- 
nounced that Bolivia was opposing an increase in the U.S. lead and zinc tariff. 
The President added that in his first year of office he found the country in 
one of its worst crises. He explained that several facts contributed to make 
the situation worse: first, inflation; second, the conspiracy of political 
enemies; and third, discrepancies within the government itself, because "more 
than one leader of the Nationalist Revolutionary Movement (M.N.R.) lost the 
faith that formerly prompted their political ideals." It was believed that 
he was referring in particular to Juan Lechin and Vice-President Nuflo Chavez, 
with whom he had had serious differences. 


Congress accepted on August 17 the resignation of the Vice-President and 
agreed by a vote of 48 to 25 to remove him from office (H.A.R., X: _?p- 375). 
After three consecutive night sessions, Congress finally reached a decision 
in spite of stubborn resistance from the leftist group headed by Juan Lechin. 
Chavez withdrew the irrevocable resignation which he had presented, but 
Congress decided that it had absolute rights to study and solve the case, 
even though Chavez withdrew his resignation. 


The secretary of the presidential office denied a report from Buenos 
Aires that Siles Zuazo planned to make an official visit to Argentina in 
November. He added that the government was preparing to receive Paraguayan 
President Alfredo Stroessner late in October. 


The U.S. oil group headed by the Tennessee Gas Transmission Corporation 
(H.A.R., X: p. 319) was reported to have been pouring men and equipment into 
the one-million-acre concession in the Pilcomayo oil basin formerly held by 
Texas oilman Glenn McCarthy. Marshall Jeffers, Tennessee Gas's production 
manager for foreign operations, said that drilling of the first well under 
the new contract signed with Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos 
(Y.P.F.B.) will begin before the October 28 deadline, and the second before 
next July. Tennessee Gas, which operates in Bolivia as the Chaco Petroleum 
Co., joined with the Union Oil, Lion Oil, and Murphy Oil Companies to take 
over McCarthy's concession. The group paid the government $2 million after 
McCarthy's rights had expired when he failed to comply with the contract. 
Y.P.F.B. has first option to buy the oil produced. The concession is just 
across the Bolivian border from the big new Argentine Y.P.F. wells at 
Madrejones. Two pipelines are scheduled to be built from the concession 
area, one to the Argentine oil refinery center on the Parand River at San 
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Lorenzo, and the other across the Paraguayan Gran Chaco "Green Hell" to 
Asuncién. 


The government appointed Abelardo Valdez and Armando Soriano to the com- 
mission preparing a plan for immediate economic development of Bolivia. The 
plan will be based on the suggestions presented by the Bolivian National 
Coordination and Planning Commission. 


CHILE 


In anticipation of presidential elections scheduled for September 1958, 
Chile's several political parties and presidential aspirants were maneuvering 
and negotiating for support. The incumbent, Carlos Ibdfiez del Campo, may 
not, under constitutional proscription, succeed himself in office. By the 
end of the month the lure of president-making had begun to align the tradi- 
tionally shifting boundaries of Chilean politics. Senator Jorge Alessandri, 
son of former President, Arturo Alessandri, was the candidate of the United 
Conservative Party. The 6l-year-old Alessandri, who also became the official 
candidate of the Liberal Party, had insisted earlier that he "was not a can- 
didate for anything."' The labor union and youth sections of the United 
Conservative Party had formerly backed the candidacy of Senator Juan Antonio 
Coloma. 


Meanwhile, Senator Eduardo Frei, unsuccessfully wooed the Liberal Party 
for support, but achieved the backing of the Christian Democratic Party, the 
National Falange, the National Party, dissident factions of the Agrarian 
Labor Party and "many independents."' Senator Louis Bossay, candidate of the 
centrist Radical Party, announced at a party meeting in Valparaiso on 
August 15 that his party was seeking closer relations with leftist groups. 
Highly critical of the Ibdafiez administration, he said his party would place 
primary emphasis on agriculture in order to "give bread to the people." 
Bossay promised Protestants that there would be no religious discrimination 
if he were elected. 


The national executive board of the Chilean Popular Action Front, (FRAP), 
called for a "people's presidential convention" to be held September 13-15. 
The Socialist Party proclaimed Salvador Allende its candidate and asked other 
members of the FRAP bloc to make him their joint candidate. The Communist 
Party agreed that FRAP should select a joint candidate, though it roundly 
condemned Bossay in his overtures to the leftist bloc. The Democratic Party, 
a FRAP member, advocated that FRAP should be enlarged to include, among 
others, the Radicals. 


Clotario Blest, president of the Single Center of Chilean Workers (Central 
Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos - CUTCH) was freed from banishment by a decree 
signed by President Ibdfiez on August 20. The reason given for pardon was the 
ill health of Blest's mother. Before his release, Blest issued a statement 
denouncing the infiltration of CUTCH by political parties. This was inter- 
preted as a condemnation of extremist left-wing political activities within 
labor uniors. However, the new executive board of CUTCH, elected at a stormy 
National Congress held August 15-17, was ultra leftist with 11 Communists, 

2 Trotskyites, 7 Socialists, 3 Radicals, and 2 independents. 
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President Ibdfiez left Santiago on August 15 for a four-day state visit 
to Asuncién. The visit was hailed by Paraguayan officials as a sign of 
friendship between the two countries. The Senate granted the President per- 
mission to leave the country by a slim two-vote margin. The trip was marred 
by a relapse of the influenza which had attacked Ibdifiez on August 9. After 
two days in bed he reassumed the presidency from acting Vice-President 
Admiral Francisco O'Ryan, Minister of Interior (H.A.R., X: p. 376). 


President Eisenhower invited President Ibdfiez to come to the United 
States on December 10 for a ten-day visit. Two days would be spent in 
Washington conferring with Secretary Dulles and other officials; the remain- 
der, touring the United States. President Ibdifiez has accepted the invitation 
in principle subject to the approval of the Chilean Senate. 


President Ibdfiez also received an invitation from President Coty of 
France to visit that country. The invitation was conveyed by Foreign Minis- 
ter Christian Pineau, who arrived in Santiago on August 28 to preside over 
a meeting of French ambassadors. 


The Asian influenza virus which had hit a half-million Chileans by the 
beginning of August appeared to assume a more virulent character as the month 
progressed. Within a single week the influenza mortality rate increased 
fivefold to one death per 1,000 cases. The flu epidemic sharply affected 
economic activity, particularly in Santiago and Valparaiso, where hotels 
operated with only one-half of their normal personnel and places of enter- 
tainment were almost deserted. 


Fearing that inadequate facilities at the city's existing airport might 
cause Santiago to be eliminated from major international air traffic routes, 
the government has decided to construct a new, two billion peso, jet-age 
airport. It will not be ready for service for at least two years. 


It was officially announced on August 12 that Chile would receive a 
$40 million loan from irternational credit agencies in Washington: $15 mil- 
lion from the Federal Reserve Bank and $12.5 million each from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Export-Import Bank. Fifteen million dollars 
are to be used to finance low-cost housing and $25 million for helping 
finance the budget of the current year. 


President Ibdfiez reiterated that in keeping with his economic austerity 
policy there would be no salary or wage adjustments during the current year. 
It was reported that the government would request "obligatory" internal 
loans. Periodically, business concerns would have to buy state bonds in 
amounts prescribed according to their declared incomes. A central bank 
report indicated that the rate of increase of currency in circulation was 
15% less during the first six months of 1957 than during the comparable 
period in 1956. Living costs, however, rose 14.3% during the first half of 
1957, as against 13.7% in the first six months of 1956. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Whether exhausted by the noisy campaigning that culminated in the July 28 
Constitutional Assembly election, or simply dedicated to absorbing its 
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significance, Argentina experienced its most tranquil month since the fall of 
Perén. In this atmosphere of relative political quiet most Argentines ap- 
parently became convinced that the victory of the moderate parties supporting 
reform offered a chance to achieve stability, and vindicated the provisional 
government's conviction that constitutional reform must precede general 
elections. It was generally agreed that President Aramburu, staking his 
prestige on a favorable outcome, had won the gamble. 


Arturo Frondizi's extremely anti-reform Intransigent Radical Party talked 
less of obstructing the Assembly than of winning in the February 23, 1958 
general elections. In a late August special party convention, the Frondizi 
assembly delegates were instructed to work for reforms that represented the 
aspirations of the people, and to be prepared to walk out if necessary. This 
was interpreted as meaning opposition to any weakening of the executive power. 
Frondizi said there was no possibility of joining forces with Ricardo Balbin's 
People's Radical Party, and predicted that his leftist, nationalistic, and 
neutralist position would gain him the presidency. 


A recount on August 7 of the votes from various polling places resulted 
in slight changes in the make-up of the Assembly. The Socialists were 
allotted 12 seats instead of the 11 reported in July, while the Progressive 
Democratic Party's delegation was reduced from six to five. Federal Union, 
an anti-reform Catholic nationalist group originally listed for three seats, 
was given only one in the recount. The Liberal Democratic Party of San Luis 
received two seats. The shifts represented no essential change in the 
complexion of the Assembly, with pro-reform parties in control of a 60% 
majority. 


President Aramburu, in spite of having won the support of the People's 
Radical Party for his constitutional views, was not immune to implied criti- 
cism of his policies. Crisdélogo Larralde, chairman of the party's national 
committee, presented a six-point demand in a personal interview with the 
President. Heading the list was a plea for the enforcement of price ceilings 
to help combat the high cost of living. The other demands were for a raise 
in minimum wages, removal of interventors from all union organizations, 
repeal of special security decree-laws, easing of credit restrictions on 
homes, and release of the Peronista legislators and labor leaders still under 
arrest. 


The Inter-American Economic Conference, while by no means an Argentine 
affair, provided most of the news emanating from Buenos Aires during August. 
Delegates from the 21 American Republics hopefully met on August 15 to dis- 
cuss closer hemispheric economic collaboration. Hope soon dwindled, however, 
as the leader of the United States delegation, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, Robert B. Anderson, insisted that an Inter-American development 
bank was not necessary. He asserted that fuller use of existing international 
financial institutions was needed, and pointed out that 40% of the Export- 
Import Bank's loans and credits went to Latin America. Anderson used many 
statistics to support his point that U.S. economic cooperation was adequate. 
He emphasized the fact that $7,000 million--a third--of direct U.S. private 
foreign investment was in Latin America and that the United States was Latin 
America's main market. 
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Although the U.S. position was well known in advance, Latin American 
spokesmen verged upon the abusive when their turns came to speak. What many 
observers termed a torrent of criticism poured from nearly all Latin dele- 
gates. In general the criticism held that the United States was playing "big 
friend" to all the world, but was neglecting its good friends to the south. 
International and U.S. funds allocated for economic development went mainly 
to Europe and Asia with only enough, so the argument ran, trickling to Latin 
America to keep it committed to anti-Communist policies. Privately, however, 
several Latin American participants pointed out that their speeches were 
intended for home consumption. It was good politics to "tongue-lash" the 
United States in order to escape domestic criticism that Uncle Sam was fool- 
ing them. One delegate said the "gringos should not be thin-skinned about 
this.'"' He added that while the Latins did the shouting in Buenos Aires, in 
Washington they did the listening. 


Despite a tendency to consider the U.S. "down the nose" attitude and the 
"poor relative" complaints of the Latins as a preliminary ritual to be dis- 
pensed with before getting down to business, even after this was done little 
enough was accomplished in Buenos Aires. It was clear by month's end that the 
United States, supported by Mexico, Chile, Uruguay, Peru, and Paraguay, would 
vote against a general Inter-American economic treaty including among other 
things definite provisions for a Latin American development bank, maintenance 
of raw material prices, rules governing foreign investment, relaxation of 
tariffs, and protective mechanisms for national merchant fleets. It was 
expected that the Conference--to end during the first week of September-- 
would produce a watered-down declaration to which all countries could agree. 
As one Associated Press news story put it, a unanimously approved statement 
was necessary in part to preserve appearances. 


Argentina's government oil monopoly Yacimientos Petrolfferos Fiscales 
(Y.P.F.) announced on August 1 that it was authorized to accept the bid of a 
U.S.-Argentine syndicate for pipeline construction. The syndicate was com- 
posed of the North American Utility and Construction International Company, 
the Fish Engineering Corporation, Fish Northwest Enterprises, and an Argentine 
. company called TIPSA, which the syndicate adopted as its official name. 

Little was known about TIPSA except that it was headed by a group of men 
formerly connected with Y.P.F. It was not announced when work would begin, 
since contract negotiations were expected to run into September. The $270 mil- 
lion project would comprise a 24-inch gas pipeline from the Campo Duran fields 
in Salta to Buenos Aires, a 12-inch oil line from Campo Duran to the refiner- 
ies at San Lorenzo on the Parand, and the necessary installations to operate 
the lines. TIPSA spokesmen said they could guarantee acquisition of the 
400,000 tons of steel pipe the pipelines would require, and that the job would 
be completed in 30 months. 


The announcement provoked a protest by the Argentine agent of the Hood 
Construction Company of Linwood, California. Godofredo Madlener and Associ- 
ates ran full-page newspaper advertisements maintaining that the government 
had acted illegally and against the nation's interests by accepting the TIPSA 
bid and not the Hood bid. Madlener's company alleged that Hood had offered 
to build three pipelines--the third from Mendoza to San Lorenzo--for $217 mil- 
lion within months. Y.P.F. officials, obviously disturbed by the possible 
effect of the advertisement on petroleum-conscious Argentine public opinion, 
held secret meetings to discuss the situation. Whether by coincidence or 
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urging, Hood officials in California cabled immediate repudiation of Madlener's 
actions, withdrew their proposals, and severed connections with the Madlener 
firm. A comparison of the offers probably would have justified Y.P.F.'s 
decision in favor of TIPSA, since, although its bid was $53 million higher in 
total and 1% higher in rate of interest, it offered to accept payment of only 
25% in dollars. The alleged Hood bid offered 10 year terms at 4.5% interest, 
but required 90% in dollars. 


On August 26 the special convention of the Confederacién General de 
Trabajo (C.G.T.) called by Navy Captain Alberto Patron Laplacette, federal 
interventor in the C.G.T., met in Buenos Aires. Attended by nearly 650 dele- 
gates representing 2.4 million workers, the convention began the laborious 
task of overhauling the basic charter of the C.G.T. to bring it into conform- 
ity with democratic principles. There was considerable speculation that 
trade union interest in reactivating the C.G.T. would not be great. On the 
other hand many union leaders desired to have some form of central labor fed- 
eration functioning again in order to enhance labor's political strength. 
Many unions represented in the convention also had worked with the Comité 
Intersindical (Inter-Union Committee), a spontaneous federation of some 70 
unions which emerged in spite of government frowns during 1957 (H.A.R., 

X: pp. 207-8). It was expected that a successful C.G.T. convention and the 
restoration of the operation of the C.G.T. to the unions without government 
interference would obviate the need for the Comité. However, there was 
general agreement that, should the convention fail to develop a workable 
formula, the Comité--or something similar--would become labor's central or- 
ganization despite lack of government approval. 


Commodore Jorge Horacio Landaburu, formerly Minister of the Interior, 
became the new Air Minister on August 7. He replaced Commodore Eduardo 
Francisco MacLoughlin, who resigned after several of the promotions which he 
recommended provoked a crisis among Air Force officers. MacLoughlin had 
succeeded Commodore Julio César Krause in April when Krause publicly pro- 
tested the postponement of general elections into 1958. Krause, close to 
Catholic nationalist groups, had been among those recommended for promotion 
by MacLoughlin. Landaburu quickly shuffled high Ministry and Air Force posts 
in what was assumed to be a move to insure loyalty to Aramburu. 


A U.S. shipping company found itself in serious trouble on August 27. 
The Moore-McCormack Lines freighter "Mormacsurf"' collided with the Argentine 
river boat "Ciudad de Buenos Aires" in the narrow channel at the confluence 
of the Uruguay and Parand rivers. The shallow-draft river boat sank rapidly 
in over 20 feet of water with an estimated 94 persons lost of a total of 247 
on board. All possible measures were taken to save passengers, but since 
the accident occurred shortly before midnight it was feared that most of the 
missing were trapped in their staterooms. When the ‘Mormacsurf''--only 
slightly damaged at the bow--reached Buenos Aires, the captain and the crew 
were detained by police, the ship impounded, and a federal judge was charged 
with conducting an investigation. By August 31 it was thought that the crew 
would be released within a few days, but the ship was not expected to be 
released for some time. Meanwhile, Moore-McCormack Lines offered to send 
divers to the scene to aid in the recovery of bodies and valuables. 
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URUGUAY 


According to an official survey of foreign trade, Uruguay had a favorable 
trade balance of $5.3 million in 1956, with exports valued at $211.1 million 
and imports at $205.8 million. This reversed the trend of deficits of 
$41.3 million in 1955 and of $24.2 million in 1954. 


Main export items were wool, $130 million; agricultural products, $28 mil- 


lion; meat and by-products, $22 million; and hides, skins, and bristles, 
$16 million. 


Shipments of wool during the first ten months of the 1956-57 season 
amounted to 135,884 bales, compared with 209,865 bales in the period of Octo- 
ber 1, 1955 to July 31, 1956. The main importers of Uruguayan wool are the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, the United States, and Italy. 


Authorities are reported to be studying a bill which would declare 
greasy wool an “article of prime necessity" (and therefore liable to expropri- 
ation), stating that the reluctance of holders to sell at remunerative prices 
is prejudicing Uruguayan industry and causing unemployment. 


The meat packing houses of Artigas, Swift, and Anglo sent an urgent 
request to the National Council asking for the immediate adoption of measures 
to facilitate the importation of cattle from Argentina. Joining with the 
companies in this request was the Independent Meat Workers Union (Sindicato 
Auténomo de la Carne) which was urging the purchase of 100,000 head of Argen- 
tine cattle for domestic consumption and breeding stock. 


By the end of August, the government began measures to improve the live- 
stock situation. The number of head of cattle is considerably smaller than 
in prewar years, while domestic consumption of beef has risen substantially; 
as a result, exports of beef in 1956 were less than half the 1938 exports. 
Smuggling of cattle across the Brazilian frontier also tended to reduce normal 
exports. 


In early August, Dr. Amilcar Vasconcellos, Minister of the Treasury, 
anticipating the Buenos Aires economic conference (See ARGENTINA), announced 
that in order to compete better in the shifting world markets, the countries 
of Latin America ought to study the feasibility of establishing a coordinated 
inter-American market similar to the one recently formed in Western Europe. 
According to Vasconcellos, the standard of living of each country requires 
that each step of this plan be given careful consideration in order to reach 
a decision on this proposal, beneficial to all countries concerned. 


PARAGUAY 


In support of the exchange system adopted on August 9, 1957, Paraguay 
was establishing a free exchange market with a fluctuating rate for all trans- 
actions. The government has removed quantitative import restrictions and a 
surcharge of 25 guaranies per dollar that previously applied to certain 
imports. However, there will be a tax of 15% on exports. Paraguay will work 
closely with the International Monetary Fund to stabilize its exchange system, 
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and, as soon as conditions permit, plans to establish a new par value for the 
guaranf. 


Experts anticipate a transitional period during which the guaranf will 
fluctuate freely. The new par value will be set when the desired stability 
is attained. The Banco Central and authorized banks will function as agents 
in buying and selling exchange to maintain an orderly market but not to 
counter fundamental trends. Credit operations are restricted, and previous 
price controls and profits on imports have been abolished. To control 
inflation no immediate increase of wages is planned. 


To meet budget requirements, import duties will be raised as export 
duties are reduced. This new system is based on a single free exchange market 
and relative freedom from formalities in foreign trade, a restraint on imports 
being exercised by prior deposit requirements. 


Relations between Chile and Paraguay were strengthened early in August, 
when President Carlos Ibdfiez del Campo paid a cordial visit to Asuncidén which 
corresponded with the celebration of the 426th anniversary of the foundation 


of the Paraguayan capital. In September 1956, the President of Paraguay, 
Alfredo Stroessner, visited Chile. 


Another step was taken to connect Paraguay and Brazil by direct-wire 
telephone and telegraph when,in August, Asuncién was linked by wire with 
Puerto Iguazu, on the Rio Parana frontier with Brazil. The Brazilian line 
will pass through the scenic tourist town of Iguact, State of Parand. 


BRAZIL 


A resurgence of military politics, of Communist activity, and of maneu- 
vers in Congress to grant the vote to illiterates in 1958 dominated the fore- 
ground of the Brazilian scene in August. The background was one of darkening 
economic clouds, of disappointment over the Inter-American Economic Conference 
in Buenos Aires, and of apprehension about the long-awaited tariff reform. 


In his political comeback after months of relative inactivity, ambitious 
War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott essayed the role of pacifier between 
labor and management. General Lott was applauded for his speech to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Rio by its president, Rui Gomes de Almeida. This was 
followed by labor's highly favorable reactions to Lott's speech at the Volta 
Redonda National Steel Mill in which he urged industry to share its big 
profits with the workers. Of labor he asked greater productivity. Lott was 
accused of borrowing extremist-nationalist jargon in warning capitalists 
against attempting to promote any "sellout" (entreguismo) of Volta Redonda or 
Petrobras to greedy exploiters lest the armed forces react. Lott hinted that 
he is the only leader able to assure both labor and management the tranquility 
they need to promote Brazil's progress. 


The Democratic National Union (U.D.N.) denounced “Lottism" as a "virulent 
resurgence of military interference in politics," apt to cause a dangerous 
shift of the political center of gravity from "civilismo" to the militarism 
of the extremist Constitutionalist Military Movement (M.M.C.), and the 200- 
odd nationalist groups in Brazil. Conservative saw Lott supporting trade 
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union demands for higher pay which led to many strikes in July and August, 
fearing lest he plan to intimidate industrialists into seeking his protection 
from anarchy, Visdo reported. Lott was charged with artificially creating 
his role of pacifier. President Juscelino Kubitschek's closest editorial 
friend, Danton Jobim, warned in Diario Carioca that any military dictatorship 
in Brazil would turn leftist or Communistic. Other worried observers feared 
that influential sectors of the economy might place order above democracy as 
inflation and financial stresses worsened. 


General Lott had reason to be Brazil's most optimistic political figure 
and 1960 presidential aspirant as Kubitschek and Congress lost popularity. 
Various political elements appeared to be polarizing around him. The War 
Minister resumed his loquacity, commenting freely on problems remote from his 
duties. Visdo labelled Lott "the oracle of the nationalists trooping to his 
office seeking guidance or favors which he freely grants." Lott's views 
seemed tinctured with leftism as when he termed Communism a maturing world 
force. "It is evident that the general seeks to become the spokesman of 
nationalists and laborites," backing pay raises at the expense of stock divi- 
dends, said Visao. That influential weekly magazine of management foresaw 
Lott competing with Vice-President Joao Goulart, with whom some workers were 
becoming disillusioned. 


Time seemed to be working for Lott and an "irresistible" alliance be- 
tween labor and the military. Lott declared that the democratic army, serving 
all over vast Brazil, knows mass aspirations best. Capital might have to 
conform to survive as the military became openly the dominant element in the 
Kubitschek government. Lott seemed to have solid support from the lower 
ranks, something like Batista in the Cuba of the 1930's. The political- 
mindedness of the armed forces was also manifest when the new Air Minister, 
General Francisco Corréa de Melo, on taking office received a political 
demonstration of support from the air force corporals and sergeants. Visdo 
suspected that Juscelino needed to fear oppositionist navy and air officers 
less than the pro-government army generals and colonels avid for political 
power, including Colonel Janari Nunes, president of Petrobras. Lott's 
’ position seemed strong and it was hoped he would refrain from seizing power, 
waiting to run democratically for President in 1960. 


With the approval of Lott, his spokesman in the Chamber of Deputies 
Armando Falcado introduced a bill to amend the defective 1946 Constitution to 
grant suffrage to the 70% of Brazil's adults who Falc&o said are unable to 
pass a literacy test. "Some observers saw in Deputy Falc&o's bill a bid by 
the minister to assure himself of the votes of the nation's illiterate 
millions," wrote Tad Szulc.in the New York Times. Their votes could give 
victory to the populist parties on October 3, 1958, strengthening Lott's 
position. Lott's previous political venture, with the Novembrist Front late 
in 1956, had ended when heavy pressure obliged Kubitschek to dissolve the 
Front. It seemed to be reviving as the M.M.C. 


Lott's nationalistic remarks to the radical, anti-American university 
students of Rio were criticized by O Jornal as a dangerous aid to Communism. 
Lacerda assailed Lott's laborite demagoguery as "that of a Russian fifth 
columnist?’ similar to that of brash, youthful Joao Goulart for which the 
political generals in 1953 forced Vargas to drop him as Minister of Labor. 
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Some blamed Lott for the proposed 13.5% increase in the 1958 budget pro- 
posals for the armed forces and the 10% cut for urgently needed transportation 
and public works and for agriculture in a predominantly agricultural but 
hungry nation. The new budget was set at 120,000 million cruzeiros ($1,600 
Million), much of it for unproductive personnel. The government hoped 
Congress would help achieve certain economies, and counted on revenues from 
the new protective tariff to hold the deficit to a "moderate" 13,000 million 
cruzeiros. 


Correio da Manha feared this tariff would increase the cost of living, 
making the poor still poorer and the rich still richer with the higher pro- 
tective wall for industries. A congressional fight for control of rates arose 
between commercial and manufacturing interests with the latter winning the 
first round. Visdo feared an authoritarian trend as these rivalries sharpened 
and as national problems grew graver. Rising Secretary of Finance of Sado 
Paulo, Professor Carvalho Pinto, termed the new tariff machinery artificial 
and generally regressive. 


Finance Minister José Alkmin continued to be Kubitschek's most active, 
important and controversial cabinet member, weathering constant criticism by 
economic interests hurt in the struggle for tariff and exchange favors. 
Before flying to Buenos Aires as head of Brazil's large delegation to the 
Inter-American Economic Conference, Alkmin got Juscelino to veto the key 
article in the tariff law added by his political foe U.D.N. Deputy from Minas 
Gerais Bilac Pinto granting "at least" $12 million worth of auto imports 
annually. Majority leader Vieira de Melo had promised the President would 
accept this. After Alkmin's departure, Kubitschek was forced to "unveto" the 
proviso, adding the new political verb "desvetar" to the growing language. 
Alkmin broke the precedent of recent years of naming as Acting Finance Minis- 
ter during his absence the Bank of Brazil president, Sebastiado Pais de 
Almeida, instead naming his close aide Castro Viana. Alkmin remained front- 
runner in the premature 1958 gubernatorial race in Minas Gerais. 


Alkmin shared with Kubitschek blame for the growing financial crisis as 
wages and prices pursued each other upward, followed by acute mass suffering 
and by unemployment, estimated to be over 50,000 in Sado Paulo. Vis&o called 
government economic policies "aimless and fatalistic, with precarious results." 


Communist Party prospects suddenly improved as the comrades, so recently 
riven by defections, closed ranks behind veteran Stalinist leader Luis Carlos 
Prestes. According to Leslie Warren of the Christian Science Monitor, the 
Communists figure they can "ride the rising tide of nationalistic sentiment" 
in the 1958 elections. Many nationalistic newspapers and several new maga- 
zines carried the Communist line blaming Brazil's multiplying ills on U.S. 
companies and policies. The student union in Rio, heavily red-infiltrated, 
got Moscow money to produce a slick, expensive magazine smearing everything 
American, Warren wrote. It demanded abrogation of the Noronha tracking 
station accord to hamper U.S. development of an intercontinental missile, 
charging fantastically that the Pentagon planned on Noronha a base able to 
launch missiles against the U.S.S.R. in order to draw Soviet atomic missile 
retaliation away from the United States in case of war. Countless poorly 
informed Brazilians, glad of a distant U.S. scapegoat for their troubles, 
eagerly swallow such Communist lies. The 300 Brazilians returning from free 
Soviet junkets began lecturing and publishing articles and books eulogizing 
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Communist cultural and scientific achievements. Warren lamented crippling 
cuts by Congress of U.S.1.A. counter-propaganda funds. 


Brazil was warned by Senator Assis Chateaubriand to cease being a labora- 
tory of red plots to disrupt the country, always on the brink of crises. 
This he blamed on "the defects of our favored class (with its) underdeveloped 
minds, poorly prepared for leadership and lacking the necessary sense of 
responsibility and of moral and intellectual values."" In recent months, 
Chateaubriand charged, such leaders frittered away $340 million of Brazil's 
scarce credits abroad, leaving the economy weakened as coffee exports fell 
from an average of 1.5 million bags a month to barely 900,000. Cacao and 
cotton exports fell drastically, Chateaubriand told the Senate. He clashed 
with two P.T.B. senators over national leadership, asking the P.T.B. to 
emulate Peru's Haya de la Torre, who on returning to Peru from long exile 
urged labor to stand beside the United States against the world's only 
menace--Red Imperialism. Chateaubriand denounced millions of Brazilians for 
failing to work and produce, and scores of thousands of lax government 
functionaries for seeking premature retirement. Chateaubriand said that 
Brazil badly needs more foreign capital and technicians instead of Communist 
infiltrators fresh from pilgrimages to Moscow. Instead, Brazil should import 
professors from England, Switzerland, and the United States to teach patriot- 
ism to a new generation of uncorrupted leaders. The fiery senator and press 
lord said it is shameful for Brazilian politicians this year to be visiting 
the slave-state capital Moscow in place of libertarian London, where he 
recently became Ambassador. In conclusion, he told the Senate that Stalin 
prophesied that nationalism in weak countries is the first step toward 
Bolshevism. 


Lacerda said in Tribuna da Imprensa that oil maneuvers of the Kubitschek 
government with Washington were "destroying" U.S.-Brazilian friendship. He 
hit expecially the August 24 number of Hanson's Latin American Letter for 
knifing Petrobras. 


American prestige fell in Brazil as a result of hostile Brazilian re- 

. actions toward what was considered U.S. brusqueness and indifference to Latin 
American economic needs at the Buenos Aires conference. U.S. Treasury Secre- 
tary Robert B. Anderson's hurried visit with Kubitschek and Alkmin in Rio and 
lecturing of the conference on cutting Latin America's overgrown arms budgets 
and trying harder to make investments attractive to foreigners drew an 
unfavorable press. Rio still resented what was regarded as over-large U.S. 
aid to Asia and neglect of Brazil (See ARGENTINA). 


Kubitschek succeeded after much prodding in getting Congress to approve 
transfer of the government’ to Brasilia on April 21 (Tiradentes Day) of 1960, 
fearing to leave the issue to the Congress elected in 1958 lest it refuse to 
quit the delights of hedonistic Rio for the drab isolation of the frontier. 
The embassies of Britain, France, the United States, and other nations, 
recently installed in new buildings in Rio,.dislike the idea of having to 
rebuild in remote Brasilia in the 1960's. The over-all design of all federal 
buildings in Brasilia was entrusted to controversial, Communistic Oscar 
Niemeyer. Kubitschek answered critics who opposed his choice of Niemeyer by 
saying that when Michelangelo was enlisted for St. Peter's, consideration of 
other architects ceased. 
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Washington Luis Pereira de Souza, the Herbert Hoover of Brazil, died on 
August 4 at nearly 88. He was ousted as a "depression President" by the 
Vargas revolution of October 1930. After a 17-year exile, he became a highly 
respected elder statesman in quiet retirement in Sao Paulo. 


Aside from the political aspects of the tariff discussion mentioned 
above, business slowed in August as importers waited to see how the tariff 
itself, effective August 14, would be implemented. Imports were divided into 
essential goods not available in Brazil and all other goods. The Ministry of 
Finance was to determine which products belonged in each category and the 
amount of currency premium. Customs levies were changed from assessments by 
weight to ad valorem duties varying from 10% to 150%. New levies will 
probably average 30% higher. 


The suspension for weeks of imports might bring Brazil some badly needed 
dollars, despite the unusually slow movement of coffee. Coffee accounted for 
76% of Brazil's foreign exchange in 1956 and 94.8% of exports to the United 
States. Brazil's trade deficit was $86 million in the first half of 1957. 


Meanwhile poor quality leftovers from the last crop were complicating 
the marketing of new crop coffee. The government was encouraging the growing 
of better-grade coffees. Strong measures were necessary. Szulc reported in 
the New York Times that Brazil was nearly out of reserves of dollars and 
other hard currencies. Rio hoped that the new coffee crop would bring in 
enough dollars to meet the $188 million soon due on foreign debts. Experts 
said that Brazil had not curbed imports enough to balance declining exports, 
but might borrow the second half of a credit of $200 million made available 
in 1955 by a group of New York banks, or could draw on its remaining uncom- 
mitted gold reserves. Szulc wrote that Brazil "traditionally works on a 
narrow margin of reserves and heavy indebtedness, trusting much to luck." 
This year, imports and debt servicing consumed Brazilian reserves, and the 
record world coffee crop cut prices and Brazilian exports. Other Brazilian 
products were also hard hit. Vis&o predicted that at the next meeting of the 
U.N. General Assembly, Brazil would raise the problems of the countries 
exporting raw materials. Brazil planned to claim that under existing inter- 
national financial agreements, such nations are constantly at a disadvantage. 


In spite of continuing shaky national finances, plans for industrial 
expansion continued to be made. The government was cooperating with private 
interests building a $15 million fertilizer and chemical plant in Bahia. In 
Minas Gerais, an Italian group was planning an arms factory, U.S. interests 
were thinking of a $1 million nylon factory, and the Companhia Economica 
Italo-Americana projected a large steel mill with the same capacity as the 
proposed Japanese-Brazilian Usiminas mill, but manufacturing different 
products. Acesita, a special steel company near Itabira, announced that it 
would soon be producing perhaps 1,000 tons per month of silicon steel plate. 


The Export-Import Bank announced a credit of $2.32 million to Agos 
Villares, S.A. of Sao Paulo, Brazil's leading producer of alloy and tool 
steels and second largest producer of steel castings and forgings. The credit 
will assist the company to complete a $9 million expansion program. Ascos 
Villares, by 1960, hoped to produce about 20,000 tons annually. By December, 
under license of the Auto Union of Germany, D.K.W. was to be the third passen- 
ger car made in Sao Paulo. The 500 D.K.W. cars produced monthly are to have 
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50% by weight of Brazilian parts. The Eaton Manufacturing Company will build 
a $1 million automotive parts plant with Brazilian interests on an ll-acre 
site near Sao José dos Campos. 


Paulista industrialists were optimistic about the establishment of new 
industry in the Northeast with Paulo Afonso power. Economists said that the 
increased demands of growing Brazilian industry would gradually make develop- 
ment of resources profitable in Brazil's poor, overpopulated Northeast. 


Sao Paulo has a justified interest in the Nordeste, which buys more 
from it than do Japan, France, or England. The Paulistas, the Nordestinos, 
and the federal government are all interested in the creation of new indus- 
tries there that will not compete with existing enterprises in the South, but 
will make use of the area's abundant manpower, electric power, and almost un- 
tapped natural resources. 


Oil wells in the RecOncavo of Bahia had their best day so far on Au- 
gust 26, producing a modest 34,664 barrels a day compared to over 2.7 million 
a day in Venezuela. Colonel Janari Nunes, president of Petrobrds, promised 
more drilling in Alagoas, following the bringing in of the small Northeast 
state's first well. Nunes was elated about the record Brazilian production 
of 4,065,000 barrels for the first half of 1957, more than for all of 1956. 
However, the expected annual production of 10 million barrels will fall far 
short of Brazil's needs. 


Miranda de Carvalho, engineer and vice-president of Industria e Comércio 
de Minérios (ICOMI), revealed that since January its high quality manganese 
has obtained $2.5 million for Brazil. The new railroad scheduled to cross 
Amapa territory to French Guiana will allow easier exploitation of manganese. 


Textile manufacturing, the second industry in size in Brazil, was 
promised government aid in a bid to compete in the United States, Spanish 
American, and Middle Eastern markets. Textiles have not been moving due to 
inflation and reduced Brazilian buying power, even though quality and workman- 
‘ship are claimed to be good. Under the new system, if a Brazilian manu- 
facturer succeeds in selling abroad, he will receive a special exchange rate 
of 130 cruzeiros per dollar. The going rate in August was 74 to 78. 


The 15 paper plants in the country are producing less than 100,000 tons 
annually, far below consumption. By 1960 six new plants are expected to raise 
production to 317,000 tons. Even this will not meet the demand, and tech- 
nicians are now investigating the possibility of obtaining cellulose from the 
world's largest tropical rain forest in Amazonia. In Ceard, Deputy Ernesto 
Gurgel Valente is trying to encourage more planting of cashew trees. In 
addition to cashew nuts and oil, there is a potential U.S. market for the 
fruit. Bean production has increased 40% in a decade to 7.5 million tons 
annually, or 20% of the world bean crop, almost all consumed in Brazil. 
Amazonian jute production exceeds demand, and the growers have been clamoring 
for government support. The growers want to export jute. Rio Grande do Sul 
stockmen got a moratorium from the Bank of Brazil because a long drought 
followed by frosts killed thousands of animals. 


Despite signs of a "dynamic economy" benefiting localized areas, economic 
difficulties faced the country. Movements for wage increases continued to 
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disturb business. The Textile Workers' Union of Rio gave management until 
September 6 to reply to their demand for a 35% wage raise, and sugar workers 
in the state of Rio de Janeiro sought a 50% raise. Stores held special sales, 
and there was talk of extending terms on installment buying. The Gettlio 
Vargas Foundation in Rio again hopefully saw signs of price stabilization. 
Brazil was experimenting with a wage policy based on the cost of living. 

Visdo estimated per capita income to be $165 as compared with $2,020 in the 
United States. 


In Washington, the National Planning Association urged U.S. industry to 
expand its technological contributions to Latin America and suggested that 
industry bring more Latin Americans north for training. In New York, Nelson 
Rockefeller became head of the American Overseas Finance Corporation, organ- 
ized in 1955 by leading American banks to extend medium term credit to 
foreign buyers of U.S. goods. It will join Rockefeller's International 
Basic Economy Corporation in supplying risk capital in Latin America. The 
Overseas operation will be capitalized at $25 million and the Chase Manhattan 
Bank and Chemical Corn Exchange Bank will extend substantial lines of credit 
through it. The U.S. Department of Commerce estimated that new private 
American investments in Brazil totaled $50 million in 1957, 30% more than in 
1956. 


Visiting Rio, Samuel Waugh, president of the Export-Import Bank, com- 
mended Brazil's use of bank funds. He especially praised industrial progress, 
and the National Steel Company (Volta Redonda) for its community relations 
and high technical standards. Waugh denied that the Eximbank had refused any 
new loans to Brazil, but pointed out that the bank's lending capacity was 
limited by law. Eric Johnston, visiting as president of the International 
Development Advisory Board, told Visdo that he had advised many young Ameri- 
cans to enter business in Brazil. Johnston termed a common market in the 
Americas "an immediate necessity and a promising possibility." Another 
American visitor was Pan American World Airways vice-president Roger Lewis, 
in Brazil to study construction of luxury tourist hotels. Henry F. Holland 
made his fifth visit to Brazil on the same errand, not to try to undermine 
Petrobras as Communists were whispering. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 


SPAIN. ROMANESQUE PAINTINGS. Preface by Walter W. S. Cook, introduction by 
Juan Ainaud. New York Graphic Society by arrangement with UNESCO. 1957. 
Pp. 30, plates 32. $16.50. 


Printing in the United States has become so expensive that there is 
almost an inverse ratio between the scholarly merits and the physical presen- 
tation of publications. It is therefore a rare pleasure to handle, one might 
say to fondle, a book like this, which is probably the most handsome volume 
this reviewer has seen in years. UNESCO funds are making possible the publi- 
cation of the Unesco World Art Series, of which this is volume VII; previous 
volumes dealt with certain phases of the art of India, Egypt, Australia, 
Yugoslavia, Norway, and Iran. These books concern themselves with very old 
art, presumably to avoid the polemics which modern art inevitably arouses. 
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Moreover, while all of them are available in English, French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian, the introductory text is relatively short, and with a minimum of 
critical apparatus. The essence of the series lies in the magnificent color 
reproductions, which the impressive dimensions of the book (20 x 14 inches) 
make possible. The theory presumably is that pictures provide an international 
language much more effective than a scholarly text, which must of necessity be 
in one of a few tongues. 


The book is itself a masterpiece of international cooperation. While it 
was copyrighted in Paris by UNESCO, the beautiful printing was done in Italy 
(the publishers set up an office in Milan); the series was designed and is 
still being planned by Peter Bellew and Anton Schulz. Hitherto we have heard 
little of the New York Graphic Society of 95 East Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, but the Unesco World Art Series will undoubtedly give it merited 
international fame. 


Simon Kuznets, Wilbert E. Moore, Joseph J. Spengler, Editors. ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. BRAZIL, INDIA, JAPAN. Durham, North Carolina. Duke University Press. 
1955 Pp. 613. $12.50. 


This book is the result of several years' maturation. In 1950, the Com- 
mittee on Economic Growth of the Social Science Research Council began the 
planning, and a conference was held under its auspices in 1952. Three 
countries were chosen because they represent different phases of political 
development: Japan, which has always been a sovereign nation; Brazil, which 
has been sovereign for over a century (the book uses the confusing expression 
"for many decades"); and India, which only recently achieved its independence. 
A committee consisting of Charles Wagley, Preston James, and Robert S. Smith 
planned the sections relating to Brazil. tg 


In Part I, "Agricultural, Industrial, and Related Economic Trends," 
George Wythe and Preston James ably discuss Brazilian industrial and agri- 
cultural development respectively. Both are concerned with the frequent 
charges of inefficiency made against Brazil. In Part II, T. Lynn Smith writes 
on "Demographic Factors Related to Economic Growth in Brazil," but it is hard 
. to see from the facts he has so painstakingly marshalled whether he believes 
that there is a dangerous population explosion in Brazil. In Part III, 
"Social Structure, the State, and Economic Growth," there are three essays on 
Brazil. In cooperation with Charles Wagley, Bernard J. Siegel describes the 
problems in general, Henry W. Spiegel discusses the role of the state in 
Brazil's economic growth, while Stanley J. Stein takes up a specific problem, 
the growth of the Brazilian cotton textile industry from 1850 to 1950. 


This volume is a mine of information, but it tends to break down into 
separate papers; the basic theme gets lost, and the collation of the three 
countries seems to lead to few significant comparisons. The editors have done 
a good job, although there are some slips; Buarque de Hollanda becomes Barque 
de Hallanda in the text (p. 405) and is so listed in the index. 


TAXATION IN BRAZIL. Harvard Law School International Program in Taxation. 
Boston. Little, Brown. 1957. Pp. 374. $10.00. 


Harvard University was once thought of as an important center of Latin 
American studies in terms of the departments of history, literature, anthro- 
pology, and art. These activities declined almost to the disappearing point, 
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and Harvard ceased to be regarded as a leading institution in the field. Now 
in this year it has suddenly bounced back, seeking no longer the supposedly 
disinterested veritas of the humanist, but that veritas by which hardheaded 
businessmen and consequently the world prosper. The instruments of this new 
quest for truth, or really facts, are firstly the Graduate School of Business 
Administration which sponsored the September business conference on "Latin- 
American Development and United States Industry" that brought together those 
interested in trade with Latin America; and secondly the Law School, which is 
preparing the series of which Taxation in Brazil is a volume. The Law School 
has become the happy handmaiden of the Business School. 


In 1951, the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations approved 
the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission that a world-wide information 
service on national tax laws and administration be established. With the 
encouragement of some U.S. corporate tax executives, and financial help from 
66 corporations listed on the last page of this volume, the Harvard Law 
School offered to cooperate in the venture. U.N. officials prepared the out- 
line for the series, and the Harvard Law School International Program in 
Taxation began to carry out the project. Stanley S. Surrey is the Director 
of the Harvard program, and William S. Barnes the Director of the World Tax 
Series. These volumes are essentially cooperative staff projects like the 
HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT. The volume on Brazil was prepared largely by 
Henry J. Gumpel, Research Associate at the Harvard Law School, and Rubens 
Gomes de Sousa, a professor of tax law at the University of Sao Paulo. 


. The difficulty of the association with the United Nations and with a 
group of U.S. corporations is that a candid critique of the situation is 
impossible. This substantial volume gives a careful and detailed analysis of 
the letter of the law, but in Brazilian tax matters c'est le ton qui fait la 
musique. A frank account of what really happens in Brazil regarding taxes 
could not have appeared under official auspices. One has to be entirely free 
of official entanglements to seek for veritas, and this is the raison d'étre 
of private universities. While recognizing the substantial effort and sig- 
nificant achievement which this book represents, let us admit that it calls 
for a twin volume, a kind of sociological commentary prepared by a completely 
independent observer. Even for the practical businessman, such a study 
would be necessary if he is for his own protection to discover what makes the 
legal machinery tick. 


In the near future the publishers, Little, Brown, expect to release 
volumes on Colombia, Mexico, and Venezuela. There are plans for other studies 
on Argentina and Cuba. There is also mention of supplements which will be 
issued when new developments make them necessary. All in all, this series 
will be a valuable reference tool not only for cautious businessmen, but also 
for those who survey the Latin American scene from ivory towers like the 
HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT. 


Joaquin Arrards. HISTORIA DE LA SEGUNDA REPUBLICA ESPANOLA. Tomo Primero 
Gegunda Edicién). Madrid. Editora Nacional. 1956. Pp. 525. $6.00. 


The success of this volume is shown by the fact that the first edition 
of 2,500 was published in June of 1956, while in October of the same year a 
second edition of 5,000 copies appeared. Probably it is a second printing 
rather than a second edition. This first volume covers the events from the 


beginning of 1931 to August 10, 1932. It is not clear how many volumes are 
contemplated, but it would seem that about four would be required to bring 
the story down to the Civil War. It would be naive to expect Franco Spain 
to permit the publication of an impartial history of the second republic. 
Despite this inevitable limitation, this book by Joaquin Arraras is most 
valuable. He is a monarchist and has based his story on the rich archives 
of A.B.C., not only for the text but also for the abundant photographs. 

The story of the second republic is told almost day by day with a wealth of 
facts which makes this work a sine qua non for all future researchers in the 
history of the period. Up to now the Republicans have produced no work of 
comparable dimensions or of equal documentary value. 


Foreword 
(Continued from Page 395) 


transportation, public works and agriculture. This budget change was pre- 
cisely the opposite of what Brazil really needs. The failure of the Buenos 
Aires conference and Russiar advances likewise helped the cause of the 
anti-American nationalists. However, continued heavy U.S. investments in 
Brazil suggested that Wall Street has faith in the long-term future of 
that growing country. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


Students wishing to do graduate work in Hispanic American Studies 
at Stanford University may apply for a fellowship on application 
forms to be obtained from the Office of Admissions, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Applications, including all 
supplementary material, must reach Stanford by FEBRUARY 15, 1958. 
Since it takes some time to prepare the applications, candidates 
are advised to request the necessary forms as soon as possible. 
Those wishing to obtain a teaching assistantship in order to 
continue graduate work in Hispanic American Studies should apply 
for an application blank to the Department of Germanic and 
Romanic Languages. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional in that 
ib area , and Latin America—but this is a cul rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old an d subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department, and it still bears a humanistic stamp. It is based on 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area 1s comparable to 
engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to decipher a written text is involved. One of the 

_ most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and aoe: in discussion with members of the 
seminar, The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge dangerous gap between the human- 
ists and the social scientists. 

y plays an important in gram, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
witint ane 4 aphical ee on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so pg described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution, The predominant obsession of the His 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peas 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day peri in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. It is through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of Political Science. The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program on Latin 
American developments. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the: undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics Department affords valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropology has, like several 
others, a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

rtance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
ave been close and cordial. 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


i BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, wa a with Romanic Languages, Advanced 
and Conversation (Romanic Languages 113) 


World (Romanic Languages 142-148) 10 units 


History: Latin America: te Colonial Peed sory 117 5 units) and Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 
units 


Pr ace Cultural Problems in Latin America ( (Anthropology 158, or an eee 4 units) ...... 4 units 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 1 T laal wok tn teat feb, 


MASTER OF ARTS 


reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 


1, 
2. A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 wnits is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
3 
4 


> 


credit for the thesis, 

. A thesis on a regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are ted. 

. The student's program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Ph.D. program is designed to meet the needs of individual students. For further details, write to 
Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, Stanford University. 


G 
units 
: Inter-American Relations: Latin America and the United States (Polit Science 138, or an equivalent course, 5 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 
THE ANCIENT MAYA 


Sylvanus G. Morley 


Third Edition Revised by George W. Brainerd 


Completely revised, incorporating the most recent research, this book “remains 
our most complete, most authoritative statement on the unique civilization of 
Guatemala and Yucatan.”—New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated. $10.00 


WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by Ronald Hilton 
Third Edition 
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Part Il. Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela 
Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru 


Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
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HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
‘AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE _ - 
UNITED STATES 
Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 
Juan B. Rael 


rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
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